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Wage-Hour Law Revision Defeated 


NEW YORK, MAY, 1940 


Administration Forces Win Battle to Avert Amendment—Anti-Chain 
Store Bill Hearings—Congress Points to Early June Adjournment 


- (From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—If congress- 
\¢ ional leaders have their way, Con- 
gress will adjourn not later than 
June 8th. measures 


are still awaiting action, but it is not ex- 


Several controversial 
pected that there will be a long debate or 
filibuster that will delay adjournment, unless 
the anti-lynching bill promoters are able to 
force action on their proposed scheme for 
punishing residents of communities in which 
lynchings occur. The measures of direct in- 
terest to the dairy industry, and which have 
had the active support of the dairy organi- 
zation leaders, have for the most part been 
turned down or sent back to the committees 
where a peaceful death awaits them. 


Hours 
Act, of which ‘the one introduced by Con- 
gressman Barden of North Carolina was the 
source of a controversy in the House cover- 
ing seven days of fruitléss debate, were all 
laid on the shelf for this session when by a 
vote of 205 to 175 the committee bill con- 
taining the original améhdments was recom- 
mitted to the Labor Committee. 


\mendments to the Wages and 


The Barden amendment would have clari- 
fied the provision of the Wage-Hour Act 
which was designed to exempt processors of 
agricultural products, makers of cheese, but- 
ter or other dairy products and individuals 
engaged in pasteurizing milk and preparing 
agricultural, livestock and dairy products 
jor market. It would have clearly defined 
the terms under the “area of production” 
cla 52. 

t hearings on the Barden amendment 
Ecward A. O’Neal, president of the Ameri- 
ca’ Farm Bureau Federation, urged con- 
gr.ssmen to support the amendment on the 
gr und that unreasonable construction of 
th “area of production” by the wage-hour 
ac ninistrator made amendments to the act 

erative. 


Diiry and Farm Leaders In Vain Fight 


Secretary Charles W. Holman of the Na- 
tinal Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
thn told congressmen that in the interest 
o! all agriculture his organization requested 


the passage of the Barden amendment. The 
unreasonable definitions given the “area of 
production” and other terms in the act by 
its administrator have for the most part, he 
felt, nullified these exemptions and have de- 
prived farmers of their benefit. 

The dairy organizations gave their special 
approval to an amendment introduced by 
Representative August H. Andresen of Min- 
nesota, eliminated the 
controversial language in the act as to ice 


which would have 
cream and other dairy products. “In Minne- 
sota,” said Andresen, “we have several hun- 
dred small farm creameries engaged in the 
processing of dairy products. Ejighty-two 
per cent of those small creameries manufac- 
ture ice cream. An employee engaged in 
the manufacture of ice cream may be work- 
ing on making ice cream for one or two 
hours of the day and the rest of the time 
he may be engaged in the making of butter. 
He is exempt in the making of butter under 
the provisions of the Norton amendment, 
but he is not exempt when he is engaged in 
making ice cream. There is no reason in 
the world why a penalty should be injected 
into the operation when he is engaged in the 
full and complete diversified operation of 
these small creameries. A large percentage 
of the small creameries of the country en- 
gaged in the manufacture of butter, also 
manufacture ice cream for local distribution 
principally.” 

The Minnesota congressman pointed out 
that the administrator of the Wage-Hour 
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Act has held that if a creamery employs 
seven or more people it loses its exemption 
under the present interpretation of area of 
production. In his district there are 100 
creameries which 
more people. 


small employ seven or 


Hawks of Wisconsin 
stated that there was only one place that 
the penalty of wages and hours can be ap- 
plied 


Representative 


insofar as the small creamery and 
cheese factories. are concerned, and that is 
the American farmer. In his state most of 
the cheese factories operate on a basis of 
payment for so many hundred pounds of 
milk received. This, of course, takes into 
consideration a wage scale that the cheese- 
maker or the buttermaker can live on. It is 
also based on the going price for milk, and 
any increase in the additional cost of pro- 
cessing cheese, butter or any other dairy 
product necessarily must come out of the 
hide of the producer of the milk. The Wages 
and Hours Act, he stated, as applied through- 
out the country penalizes small business to 
the point where it is driven out of existence. 
“If we continue the Wages and Hours Act 
as we have it on the books today, every one 
of these little crossroads creameries and 
cheese factories will be put out of business.” 


Sees Small Creameries Hurt 


The dairy industry needs to be exempted 
as to hours because a cow does not know 
about the wages-and-hours law. 
When the cow produces milk it is to the 
interest of the public health that it be taken 
hurry ; 

Representative Buckler of 


anything 


care of in a said Representative 
Vorys of Ohio. 
Minnesota asserted that the creameries up in 
his state did not want to pay overtime when 
a farmer comes in late in the evening with 
a can of milk and the employees have to 
stay a half-hour longer to take care of it. 


Opponents of the Barden amendment and 
the other amendments to extend the exemp- 
tion of the requirements of the Wages and 
Hours Act to small processing plants, asserted 
that the dairy and cannery interests were seek- 
ing to deprive 1,000,000 poorly-paid wage 





earners of the law’s benefits. The National 
Consumers’ League in a statement to Con- 
gress declared the Barden amendment ran 
counter to consumer interest, and therefore 
should not be enacted. President Roosevelt 
is reported to have stated that he would 
veto the committee bill if it was passed with 
the Barden amendment, and due no doubt 
largely to his opposition the committee bill 
with the Barden amendment and all the 
other amendments were thrown into the 
House Labor Committee’s trash can at least 
for this session. 


As a result of this House vote, proponents 
of the Barden amendment assert that the 
small creameries, canneries, cheese factories 
and other milk processing plants will be 
compelled to conform to the arbitrary and 
some believe nonsensical rulings of a Wash- 
ington bureaucrat, although it was the in- 
tention of Congress in enacting the original 
Fair Labor Standards Act that such plants 
should be exempted from the act’s wage and 
hour provisions. It is indicated, according 
to reports, that many of them will cease to 
operate. Others employing eight or nine 
persons no doubt will reduce their force to 
six employees, and still others will install 
labor-saving machinery and equipment, 
thereby adding to unemployment and the 
already enormous relief rolls. But perhaps 
the New Dealers planned it that way. 


Patman Bill Sharply Opposed 


The hearings on the Patman Chain Store 
Tax bill continued well into May. Appear- 
ing before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Fred Brenckman, Washington rep- 
resentative of the National Grange, said it 
was the opinion of the Grange that it would 
constitute a perversion of the taxing power 
of the government to burden one class of dis- 
tributors for the benefit or advantage of 
another class. Distribution is so costly, even 
at its best, that nothing should be done to 
penalize or unnecessarily interfere with any 
type of distributor who can get his goods 
from producer to consumer at lower cost, 
so long as that distributor treats the pro- 
ducer, together with his labor and consumer, 
honestly and fairly. 


Some years ago, 3renckman asserted, con- 
siderable resentment against the food chains 
was aroused among farmers by reason of the 
fact that in certain localities farm products 
were offered as “loss leaders” which resulted 
in beating down farm prices on the commodi- 
ties so offered. “So far as my knowledge 
goes,” he continued, “this practice has been 
discontinued and there are no longer any 
legitimate grounds for fault-finding in this 
connection. During recent years the food 
chains have frequently been helpful to farm- 
ers in the disposal of surplus crops and 
products of a perishable nature.” 


Spokesmen for a large number of cream- 
eries, milk processing and distributing plants 
testified in opposition to the Patman bill. 
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More Marketing Orders Approved 


Amendments to the various milk market- 
ing agreements are being quite generally ap- 
proved by the producers, according to an- 
nouncements of the Division of Marketing 
and Marketing Agreements of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


In the referendum of producers in the To- 
ledo, Ohio marketing area on the amended 
milk program for that area approved May 
1, out of a total of 2,190 votes cast 2,099 
were recorded in favor of and 91 against the 
issuance of the amended order. The amended 
order was made effective with Presidential 
approval, since the required number of hand- 
lers did not sign it. 


The amended order establishes a special 
producer price of $1.90 per hundredweight 
for Class 1 milk sold or disposed of under 
any low-cost milk distribution program that 
may be developed, subject to approval by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Class 1 milk is 
plain or flavored milk used for bottle pur- 
poses. It does not change the existing mini- 
mum producer prices of $2.35 per hundred- 
weight for Class 1 milk; $1.65 per hundred- 
weight for Class 2 milk, which is milk used 
for fluid cream, buttermilk, and cottage 
cheese; and a price determined by a formula 
for Class 3 milk, which is used for other 
milk products and milk allowed for plant 
shrinkage. 


Changes under the amended order include 
a monthly milk delivery period in place of 
the present semi-monthly period, and an in- 
crease from 2 to 4 cents per hundredweight 
of milk for the producers’ marketing service 
check-off, which includes market information, 
and check-weighing and check-testing of milk 
producers. 


The milk producers in the New Orleans 
marketing area voted 460 in favor of and 15 
against the issuance of an amendment to the 
federal order effective May 1. Under the 
amended program, minimum producer prices 
are as follows: $2.32 per hundredweight for 
Class 1 milk, a special price of $2.00 for 
Class 1 milk used under the low-cost milk 
distribution program, and for Class 2 milk 
$1.85 per hundredweight. 


As in the case of the Toledo marketing 
agreement, the amended program for the 
New Orleans area changes the present semi- 
monthly milk delivery period to a monthly 
period. 


It will be noted that in most of the recent 
amended milk marketing agreements the 
present semi-monthly milk delivery period 
is changed to a monthly period, and a larger 
allowance is made for administrative mar- 
keting services. 


Government Will Buy Dry Milk 


The Federal 
poration in 


Surplus Commodities Cor- 
response to recent announce- 
ments is making preparations for the pur- 


chase of dry skimmilk for the purpose ¢ 
relieving the downward price pressure of ; 
surplus and for relief agencies. 


Announcement No. 1, dated April 30, j 
to the effect that the F.S.C.C. expects ty 
buy 5,000,000 pounds of spray process dy 
skimmilk. Offers will be received up to Ma 
10 at the Corporation’s Washington offic 
Acceptance will be made on or before Ma 
13. The products must be ready for inspe. 
tion May 16. 


The terms are practically the same as fo 
former purchases except that in addition t 
extra grade, offers will be received fo 
standard grade. Tenders in all cases mus 
be of goods made February Ist through 
May 15th. 


Offers under Announcement No. 2, datei 
May 1, will be received up to May 13. Ac. 
ceptance will be made on or before May 13 
The milk must be ready for inspection May 
16. This No. 2 Announcement calls for th 
purchase of 3,000,000 pounds of hot rolle 
process dry skimmilk. 


Under the terms of the second announce. 
ment bids will be received for both extn 
and standard grades. 


Consideration is being given by the F. § 
C. C. to the purchase of evaporated milk is 
the near future. 


Milk Prices Above Last Year’ 


Dairy farmers who are supplying the fluid 
milk markets would have reason to regari 
with favor the present economic outlook 
were it not for the higher prices for com- 
mercial dairy feeds. Milk production is re 
ported to be larger per cow than last year 
And while there has been some decline in 
prices under the earlier months of 1940, the 
mid-April average price of $1.75 per 10 
pounds was 29 cents per 100 pounds mort 
than a year earlier. 

_-—- 





GAIL BORDEN SUCCUMBS 





Grandson of Borden Company Founder 
Passes After Brief Illness 


Gail Borden, grandson of the founder a 
The Borden Company, died at the age © 
sixty-eight in St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
York City, May 5th, after an illness of ten 
days. 

While not actively engaged in the Border 
business, Gail Borden was an extensive stock 
holder: He pursued the life of a gentleman 
farmer and sportsman. Following the death 
of his father, John G. Borden, he managed 
the family farm and estate at Wallkill, N. Y. 

Born in Brewster, N. Y., he was of the 
ninth generation descended from Richard 
Borden who settled in Pocasset, R. IL. in 
1638. Since 1936 he has lived at Little Brook 
Farm in West Redding, Conn., the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Ramona Borden Parker, 
who survives him. One granddaughter, Mrs. 
George W. Pearson, also survives. 
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Protest Inequitable Pricing Plan 


Dairy Groups in Areas Bordering New York Shed and Central Western 


Shippers Join in Fighting Surplus Milk Program Under 


Metropolitan Area Federal Order 


S an outgrowth of one phase of the fed- 
A eral-state milk marketing order gov- 

erning the handling of milk in the New 
York Metropolitan area, a serious disturb- 
ance of usual fluid cream merchandising op- 
erations has developed during the past year 
in territory contiguous to the New York 
shed. 


Thig disturbance has resulted from the 
provision under the federal-state orders in 
effect August 5, 1938 and continued in the 
amended orders which became operative on 
May Ist of this year, of Class 3-D in the 
milk classification group which affords an 
outlet for surplus milk from which the sep- 
arated cream may be disposed of in fluid 
markets outside the New York shed. 


Pricing arrangements for this surplus chan- 
nel outlet are established at levels far below 
the rate for Class 2-A milk which is used 
in the manufacture of cream sold in fluid 
channels of the controlled Metropolitan area. 


Inequitable Prices In Force 


For example, paying prices by handlers 
in the Metropolitan area to producers for 
Class 2-A milk moved during the month of 
April of this year stood at $1.90 per hundred 
pounds, with spot open market fluid cream 
price levels at New York City ranging 
roughly $18.50@19.75 per 40-quart can for 
that period. As against this, the April return 
for surplus Class 3-D was $1.079 per hun- 
dred pounds, with offerings of the surplus 
cream coniing under this classification re- 
ported in open market channels outside the 
controlled area ranging during the month 
down as low as $10.75@12.00 per 40-quart 
can. 

The undermining effect upon the price 
structure for fluid cream in those territories 
toward which this New York State produced 
surplus cream has sought outlets is obvious. 
As the past summer, fall and winter months 
wore on and as New York milk shed produc- 
tion rose to unusually high levels for the 
season, the quantity of surplus milk forced 
into the 3-D classification steadily rose. 
The mounting tide of (New York shed surplus 
flowing to the nearerby New England and 
Pennsylvania distributing channels increas- 
ingly disturbed their usual methods of opera- 
tion, and caused growing protests from those 
engaged in the dairy business in those ter- 
ritories. 

These protests came not alone from the 
distribution field and officers in charge of 
the operation of state milk control boards, 
where such existed, but also with increasing 


May, 1940 


vehemence from central western producers 
whose eastern outlets, built up over a long 
period of years, were being sharply curtailed 
and in instances entirely eliminated. 


Hobson Reviews Situation 


In the course of a survey of the situation, 
the Review has lately received from J. M. 
Hobson, of the Philadelphia cream and dairy 
products concern of J. H. Hobson at 11 No. 
Juniper St., a number of letters reviewing 
the unfavorable results experienced in neigh- 
boring territory since this surplus cream 
outlet classification has been operating in 
the New York shed. Mr. Hobson says in 
part: 


Eprtors, AMERICAN MiLK Review—There 
is a serious situation confronting the mid- 
western creameries, a great many of which 
have specialized for years in shipping fluid 
sweet cream to the various markets in the 
East. You people have always followed a 
policy of fighting against inequitable condi- 
tions in the dairy industry and, therefore, we 
are writing to you in regard to this condi- 
tion as we feel you will want to cooperate 
in the effort which is being made to remedy 
it. 

We refer to the dumping policy brought 
about by Federal Order No. 27 which is 
the Order of the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan Marketing 
Area. Federal Order No. 27 which was 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
August 5, 1938 has created a situation which 
has ruined the eastern cream markets for 
mid-western cream shippers. Many of these 
mid-western creameries have been shipping 
cream to their regular trade to the east week 
in and week out during the entire year for 
as long as fifteen years. All of the markets 
have been affected, running from New Eng- 
land on down to Pennsylvania. 

This whole problem is closely tied up with 
the matter of trade barriers, for the pro- 
visions of Federal Order No. 27 are made 
possible by the fact that the New York 
Metropolitan Area has a trade wall or bar- 
rier erected around it; for, any milk or 
cream produced without the territory em- 
braced by this wall may not be shipped into 
the city. Consequently, the producers lo- 
cated within certain geographical limitations 
have a monopoly on the New York Metro- 
politan Area. 

Because of this wall that part of the pro- 
duction withir this geographical area which 
is utilized in the form of milk and cream 
within the New York Metropolitan Area 
contributes heavily to the uniform or blend 
price for the entire production. This is clear- 
ly illustrated by the Class I and Class II-A 
prices under Order No. 27. The vicious ef- 
fect of the Order is brought about by the 
Class III-D which is the class covering 
surplus milk from which cream is separated 
and dumped in other eastern markets. This 
dumping at ridiculously low prices is sub- 


sidized by Class I and Class II-A, and even 
though cream is sold outside at prices which 
are oftentimes below butter value still the 
uniform or blend price is quite high. 

Therefore, what actually happens is that 
Order No. 27 makes use of a monopoly to 
subsidize a dumping policy. This subsidizing 
is so blatant that it might be compared to a 
policy of certain European ~verriments 
which in the past in order to secure foreign 
exchange ordered their manufacturers to 
dump products on foreign markets at prices 
which oftentimes were below cost and the 
foreign government, in turn, would make up 
the difference. You will remember after the 
reciprocal trade agreement went into effect 
with the Netherlands our State Department 
brought a countervailing duty into effect 
against certain Dutch dairy products which 
were being shipped to this country, as they 
claimed the Dutch government was subsidiz- 
ing a dumping policy in that payments were 
being made by the Dutch government to 
their creameries on the basis of the amount 
they exported to the United States. 

Besides the disastrous effect which Order 
No. 27 has had on mid-western creameries 
it is also causing very serious trouble for 
some of the creameries located in Pennsyl- 
vania. These Pennsylvania creameries do 
not have New York City approvals but ship 
their milk and cream to Philadelphia and 
other points located in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and pay their farmers on the basis of 
prices set forth by the Pennsylvania Milk 
Control Board. In their territorv are cream- 
eries operated by companies which are par- 
ticipating in the New York pool, and these 
include plants of some of the New York 
State cooperatives. 

These creameries which have been oper- 
ating under the New York State pool have 
been taking farmers and producers away 
from the Pennsylvania creameries because 
the uniform or pool price is greater than the 
price set up by the Pennsylvania Milk Con- 
trol Board, but to make matters worse the 
creameries operating under the New York 
pool turn around and sell the milk and 
cream under the Class III-D set-up in Penn- 
sylvania at prices lower than what they pay 
the farmers for the milk under the uniform 
or blend price. 


—J. M. Hobson, J. H. Hobson Co. 


Class 3-D Percentage Increases 


A clear picture of .what has been happen- 
ing in one direction may be obtained from 
the appended tabulation, prepared and for- 
warded to the Review by Mr. Hobson, show- 
ing the pool computation summaries of the 
monthly utilization of New York shed milk 
coming under the federal-state marketing 
regulations for the Metropolitan area dur- 
ing the period July, 1939, through February, 
1940. 


It will be noted that from August the 
percentage of the total milk handled by 
distributors in the territory under the sur- 
plus 3-D classification mounted steadily each 
month from a 2.90 level in August_to 11.20 
in February. The March, 1940 percentage— 
not included in the table— stood at 10.50. 
The percentage so utilized in April is not yet 
available. 


The question of New York surplus cream 
dumping in general and the trade barrier 
angle as well came up for consideration at 
a meeting of the central western producers 

(Continued on Page 116) y 
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NEW YORK, MAY, 1940 


Dairy Month Impends 


GAIN this year June has been selected 

for the concerted month-long flush 

production season drive, sponsored in 
recent years by the dairy industry and its 
allies, to expand the use within the United 
States of milk, cream and all the products 
of milk. Plans as lately announced by those 
directing this 1940 National Dairy Month 
envisage more intensive effort along a broad- 
er front than ever before attempted in these 
annual campaigns. 


Details of the general set-up are presented 
elsewhere in this issue of the Review. At 
the controls, so to speak, will be a closely- 
knit committee composed of members of 
those national organizations operating in the 
fields of production, processing and distri- 
bution. For this, headquarters have been 
established within the Chicago offices of the 
National Dairy Council at 110 North Frank- 
lin St. Under the heading-up committee will 
function sub-groups devoted to the develop- 
ment of programs, the preparation of pro- 
motional material of all kinds, the securing 
of publicity and the coordination of industry 
activities 

\lready tremendous backing has been as- 
sured for the drive, embracing producers ; 
fluid milk distributors; dairy products man- 
ufacturers and merchandisers; over 300,000 
chain and independent food, drug and variety 
stores; hotels; restaurants; railways and 
steamship lines; the press; the radio; and a 
number of other general business groups. 
Through and by these, and with the utiliza- 
tion of all major media of contact with the 
public, the month of June will find the mes- 
sage of the merits of milk and its products 
carried forcefully to the 130,000,000 people 
of the country. 
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Particular care has this year gone into 
the preparation of the Dairy Month adver- 
tising material, made available to all through 
the National Dairy Council. Most of this 
is arranged in kits, with a wide selection 
suitable for highlighting any desired phase 
of the dairy business and an adequate sup- 
ply in each for the full period of the cam- 
paign. There are in addition many kinds 
and types of special merchandising material 
for use at points of sale and in home de- 
livery operations. Full information as to 
the elaborate program set to go at the turn 
into next month should promptly be ob- 
tained from campaign headquarters by every 
dairy industry element. 


Get behind the Dairy Month drive! 


Single Grade Plan Status 


HARP controversy still rages over the 

move of the New York City Depart- 

ment of Health and high city adminis- 
tration officials to substitute, effective with 
this coming Fall, a single grade of milk for 
the double grade system long satisfactorily 
in force in the Metropolitan area. Latest 
developments in the case may be summarized 
thus : 


During the closing days of the recent leg- 
islative session, both bodies at Albany rush- 
ed to passage a measure known as the RyAn- 
STEPHENS bill, which would permit the sale 
and advertising of a grade of milk of a 
butterfat content higher than the specifica- 
tions set up either by state, county or local 
officials or boards of health. The text of 
this act, generally regarded as being de- 
signed to frustrate the New York City 
official family’s intention to establish a single 
grade, was as follows 


“No board of health or other local, county 
or state authority shall prohibit the adver- 
tising or sale under a brand, trade name or 
trade mark of any milk or cream for human 
consumption of a higher standard than the 
requirements imposed in the regulations or 
sanitary code adopted by such board or 
authority.” 

When passage of the bill became known, 
strong opposition immediately was voiced by 
those individuals and groups backing the 
local health department in its proposed 
change. Governor H. H. LEHMAN was be- 
sieged with appeals from such quarters to 
veto the measure,—an action which in due 
course he indeed took. In a memorandum 
accompanying his disapproval of the Ryan- 
STEPHENS act, the Governor cited the con- 
fusion that existed as to its intent and detailed 
the vigorous protest against its terms lodged 
with him by Mayor F. H. LaGuarpta, 
though himself expressing no opinion what- 
ever on the merits of the grade dispute. The 
Governor said: 

“The meaning of this bill is not clear. 
What change, if any, it would achieve is not 
clear. Some contend it merely restates exist- 
ing iaw. On the other hand, some assert 
that it would interfere with the regulatory 
powers of local health officers. For instance, 
the Mayor of the City of New York, in his 


vigorous opposition, construes the bill as fol- 
lows: 


“It is apparent that the aim of this bill 
is to nullify the departmental program for 
a single grade of milk in this city. This 
program has been acclaimed by many 
health agencies and will save millions of 
dollars for the people of this city. There 
is no justification for legislative interfer- 
ence in this matter of local administration.’ 
“The dispute as to Grade A and Grade B 

milk in New York City can be settled under 
existing law and by the courts of the state. 
By my action on this bill, I express no opin- 
ion whatever on that subject.” 


Meanwhile, though no further public 
hearings have lately been held on the ques- 
tion by the Department of Health here, of- 
ficials of that body are understood to be 
correlating the data collected to date and 
proceeding with the further development of 
requirements for the new grade system and 
details of its establishment and operation. 
Most recent indications of intent in this 
regard, as so far made known in official 
quarters, were enumerated in these columns 
in our March issue. 


Among those elements of informed public 
opinion formally arrayed against the switch 
to a single classification, the most important 
lately to go on record was the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. That 
body at the close of April adopted the re- 
port of its Committee on Public Health and 
Welfare with respect to the milk situation, 
voicing emphatic disapproval of the program 
of city officials. Stating that its conclusions 
had been reached only after protracted study 
of the question, the committee said that it 
could see no way in which the proposed 
new single standard could be materially 
raised above present Grade B levels without 
a concurrent increase in price to consumers. 


Continuing, the report termed the proposal 
for a single standard as apparently moti- 
vated by economic considerations rather than 
the protection of health, and termed it “an 
economic impossibility” to provide consum- 
ing channels with present Grade A quality at 
the Grade B price. The single standard it 
saw as a detriment not alone to all purchasers 
.of the present Grade A milk, but likewise to 
the 88 per cent of consumers who currently 
buy Grade B and benefit indirectly from the 
improvement of quality standards arising 
from the Grade A premium incentive 


The Chamber of Commerce statement in 
full was worded thus: 


“The proposal for a single standard in 
place of the dual standards of Grade A and 
Grade B milk appears to be motivated by 
economic considerations rather than protec- 
tion of health. In some of the advocacy for 
the single standard, it has at least been im- 
plied, if not categorically stated, that the 
new single standard will give the consumer 
the present Grade A quality but at the Grade 
B price. Even the most cursory examination 
of the facts involved in the production and 
distribution of milk will show this to be an 
economic impossibility. 

“What the single standard really means 
is that while there will be some increase 
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in the present Board of Health standards 
for Grade B milk, those standards will either 
not be increased to a point above that which 
the industry is now giving as Grade B milk, 
or else there will be an inevitable increase 
in its price. 

“A change to a single standard, it is be- 
lieved, would not be a benefit but a distinct 
detriment, not only to those who can now 
afford to purchase or do purchase Grade A 
milk, but also the 88 per cent of the milk 
consumers who now buy Grade B, and who 
are benefited indirectly by the generally im- 
proved standards of milk that result from 
the premium payment paid to farmers for 
Grade A.” 

The industry throughout the New York 
shed naturally is awaiting with the greatest 
interest the next steps to be taken by the 
Department of Health authorities in their 
program. It is obviously essential to sound 
progress that the questions involved be set- 
tled sanely, and solely on their merits. An 
end to loose talk damaging to the dairy busi- 
ness from city solons seeking to make politi- 
cal capital of the move! 


Milk On the Skyways 
HAT now has become a common- 
place scene at any of the country’s 
leading airports is depicted on our 
front cover this month. In this particular 
case, fresh milk and cream from the Royal 
Palm Dairy of Miami is arriving at that 
great Florida terminus of the Pan-American 


| 
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Airways System for stowage aboard the 
larder of the Trinidad Clipper just before a 
scheduled take-off. 


Provisioning the long distance air carriers 
of the world, and especially these huge, grace- 
ful flying boats which regularly and prosaical- 
ly cruise the skyways of the far-flung Pan- 
American transportation network, is a con- 
siderable task. Milk, cream and other prod- 
ucts of the dairy occupy a prominent place in 
the efficient and complete commissary ar- 
rangements, which afford the air-borne 
travellers a wide and varied assortment of 
delectable, fresh foodstuffs for their meals 
aloft and alight. 


Incidentally, the White Horse delivery unit 
shown on the job employs a Franklin aviation 
type air-cooled engine, and likewise borrows 
from the aircraft industry for its control 
cables and its shock absorbers. 
es 


WOULD PROBE FOOD PRICES 





Thurman Arnold Favors Anti-Trust 
Inquiry of Distribution Industry 


Washington, D. C. 
tend the already wide activities of the Fed- 


Strong desire to ex- 


eral Department of Justice anti-trust section 
to an inquiry into “those factors which keep 
food prices high in large cities” was lately 
expressed here by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
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eral Thurman Arnold, director of the divi- 
sion. Responding to a press inquiry con- 
cerning reported plans to launch such an 
investigation in the Chicago district, Mr. 
Arnold stated that the question of probing 
and prosecuting alleged abuses in the food 
distribution industry is one of meri and 
money. 


Pointing out that the anti-trust division 
had for some time been working at or near 
full capacity, and that it has been allotted 
no additional funds in the coming year’s 
appropriations, he stated that there was “a 
grave problem of whether there is sufficient 
personnel to undertake such a prosecution 
on a scale extensive enough to do any good.” 

Continuing, he remarked that no plans 
have as yet been formulated and stated that 
he could not say “whether it is going to be 
possible to go into the distribution of food 
on a large scale or not. I can say, however, 
that unless it is gone into on a comprehen- 
sive scale, small and scattered prosecutions 
of offenders will do little good.” 

——e—e —___ 

Lafayette, Ind. (E. B.)—Word has been 
received here of the death of Richard Dean 
Canon, 45 years old, formerly with the dairy 
husbandry department. Death occurred at 
Memphis, Tenn., where he was associated 
with the National Dairy Products Co. The 
widow and two daughters survive. 


*  sant® eves alin wry 





Set For Dairy Month 


Wider Backing and Intensified Effort 
Secured For National June Drive to 
Expand Use—The Committees 


Washington, D. C.—Formation of a coun- 
try-wide organization to conduct the 1940 
National June Dairy Month campaign has 
lately been effected here. This year’s drive 
to boost the sale of dairy products is, it is 
stated, to be the most far-reaching, spirited 
and colorful of all. Complete details of the 
event are to be released shortly. 

Headed by Charles W. Holman, secretary 
of the National Cooperative Milk Producers, 
and Milton Hult, president of the National 
Dairy Council, the Committee composed of 
representatives from all branches of the in- 
dustry has lately been shaping the program. 
The following organizations, as usual, are 
sponsoring the drive: American Butter In- 
stitute, Dairy Industries Supply Assn., Ice 
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Cream Merchandising Institute, International 
Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs., International 
Assn. of Milk Dealers, Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, National Assn. of Local Creameries, 
National Cheese Institute, National Cooper- 
ative Milk Producers Federation, National 
Dairy Council 

Local committees from all. branches of the 
Dairy Industry will organize to direct ac- 
tivity and give momentum to the campaign 
in every area. Food, drug and variety stores, 
both chain and independent, restaurants, rail- 
roads, bus and airplane lines have once 
again signified their willingness to take part 
in this aggressive movement to spotlight 
dairy products and step up consumption dur- 
ing June. 

The Committee has designated the Na- 
tional Dairy Council as headquarters for the 
preparation and distribution of the official 
advertising campaign material. A wide as- 
sortment of colorful displays and publicity 
material on all dairy products for use at 
restaurants, fountains and food stores, will 


be available and ready for distribution 
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through the Council early in May. Every- 
thing is being timed to get the nation-wide 
campaign launched on all fronts on June Ist, 
the opening day of the drive. 

Heavy Production Foreseen 


In announcing the set-up for the national 
organization, Mr. Holman said there is a 
particular need this year for this elaborate 
example of self-help cooperation. Milk pro- 
duction this spring bids fair to be the great- 
est in the history of this country. Many of 
the large eastern fluid milk markets are 
overloaded with excess cream and the recent 
rains over widespread areas portend a pick- 
up in pasture conditions. On the first of 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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CHICAGO STRIKE ENDS 


Truce Reached In Milk Walkout As 
New Contracts Are Negotiated 


After three days’ cessation of milk de- 
liveries in Chicago due to a strike by the 
unionized drivers and inside dairy workers, 
an agreement was reached on May 3 to re- 
sume milk deliveries. 

The strike was called at the expiration 
of the old working contract, due to the dairy 
unions’ refusal to accept a lower wage scale 
in a new contract. The last agreement called 
for a basic wage of $48.00 a week, plus com- 
missions, for union drivers. The dealers ask- 
ed a new wage scale of $30, plus commis- 
sions, in a new contract. 

As a result of the negotiations on May 3 
an agreement was reached between the milk 
companies and union leaders whereby the 
dealers would continue the old wage scale 
pending further negotiations for a new con- 
tract; the unions would refund to the deal- 
ers retroactive to May 1 if the new con- 
tract stipulated a lower wage; and immedi- 
ate negotiation is provided based upon a 
vote by union membership on the issue of 
submitting questions to arbitration if such 
procedure were necessary. 

It is reported that approximately six thou- 
sand members of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union and Inside Dairy Workers’ Union 
were involved in the strike. 

-eo—me ee 


MILK PUBLICITY CONTRACT 


43. M. Mathes, Inc., Again Will Handle 
New York State Advertising 

Albany, N. Y.—Department of Agricul- 
ture officials have again this year awarded 
the contract for the state’s milk publicity 
campaign to the New York City firm of 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. The Mathes organiza- 
tion has handled the milk advertising for 
New York State continuously since 1935. 





The legislature voted continuation of the 
publicity program for the 1940-41 season 
during the closing days of its recent session. 
The campaign is financed by a $300,000 ap- 
propriation for which the state is reimbursed 
by a tax of lc per hundred pounds of milk 
marketed, borne equally by producers and 
distributors. 


Handling Rates Reduced 


Producers Effect Savings By Cut In 
Handlers’ Transport Allowance 
Under New Milk Orders 


Albany, N. Y.—Savings to milk producers 
will be effected as a result of limits placed 
upon hauling allowances under the amended 
order for the New York Metropolitan milk 
marketing area which became operative on 
May Ist. 


Concerning savings to producers in this 
respect Commissioner of Agriculture Holton 
V. Noyes said in a recent statement: 


“It is recognized that the maintenance of 
market stability depends to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the ability of a dealer to dispose of 
surplus milk without too much inconvenience 
or loss. If means of doing so are not readily 
available, the dealer may seek to dispose of 
the surplus milk by cutting prices in the 
marketing area. 

“It was for this reason that the original 
order provided for the payment of market 
service allowances out of the equalization 
fund. Under this provision a handler who 
diverted milk from a fluid milk receiving 
station not equipped for manufacturing pur- 
poses to another plant where manufacturing 
tacilities were available, was allowed 23 cents 
for handling the milk in the first plant plus 
a hauling allowance of four cents per 100 
Ibs. for the first five miles or fraction thereof, 
plus one-fourth cent for the next 20 miles, 
plus one-tenth cent per 100 lbs. for each addi- 
tional mile of the shortest highway distance 
between the two plants. 


The Two Schedules Compared 


“It was believed that the reduced allowance 
for distances greater than 25 miles would 
afford sufficient check on any tendency to 
haul milk too far at the producer’s expense. 
In practice, however, some handlers occa- 
sionally moved milk for several hundred 
miles, although the average haul was less 
than 50 miles. 

“Under the amended order ,hauling allow 
ances are reduced to one-fourth cent per 
100 lbs. for the first 20 miles, plus one-tenth 
cent for the next 45 miles, with no addi- 
tional allowance if the milk is hauled a 
greater distance. The maximum hauling al- 
lowance, therefore, will be nine and one-half 
cents per 100 Ibs. for a maximum of 65 
miles. If the milk were hauled a greater 
distance it would be at the handler’s expense 
and not at the producer’s. 

“This may be contrastéd with the former 
allowance of 13% cents for a 65 mile haul 
and with an allowance of 33% cents for a 
265 mile haul. It is reported that nearly 
500,000 pounds of milk were hauled about 
that distance in December. It should be 
pointed out, however, that this represented 
considerably less than one per cent of the 
total amount diverted during that month, and 
that the average hauling distance for the 
month was only 50 miles. 

“The effect of the reduced hauling allow- 
ances will be carefully watched with a view 
to increasing or further decreasing the allow- 
ance if such seems desirable if and when 
further amendments are proposed.” 

———_- —__ 

Detroit, Mich.—John R. Ezinga, of Grand 
Rapids, has formed the Ezinga Milk Co., 
910 Sigsbee St., Grand Rapids, to deal in 


dairy products. The firm is Capitalized at 
$50,000. 
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Exposition Plans Progress 


Space Reservations Heavy for October Atlantic City 





Dairy Industries Show— Convention Programs 


S . . 
i Shaping Up— D.1.S.A. Committees Announced 
i PPLICATIONS for exhibit space at the coming Industries 
I g 
: A\ Exositio are exceeding all previous years, according to 
a latest advices from the New York City headquarters of the 
Da Industries Supply Association, which sponsors the Show. 
$ ; , , _ ; 
Vith the opening of reservations to non-members on April 22nd, 
a heavy flood of telegrams, telephone calls, personal visitations and 
letters descended upon the Association’s offices at 232 Madison Ave., 
; at times completely tying up the telephone switchboard and making 
f other business of the Association difficult. 
S ; . . — =~ 
, Jesirable space still remains, an Association official asserts, but 
f it is going fast. He estimates that the total exhibit area to be used 
: will exceed that used in former shows by a striking percentage. 
1 Meanwhile preliminary arrangements for the big October events 
t of the dairy scene are progressing rapidly. All committee and in- 
; dividual work of those in charge of the Exposition and conventions 
‘ is reported to be well ahead of schedule, with indications pointing 
> . . . . 
: to especially keen general industry interest this year. 
yr 
; \tlantic City’s Mayor C. D. White has lately issued to the 
. dairy and allied groups who will attend the Show and the several 
) concurrent association conventions, a hearty official welcome on 
‘ behalf of the famous South Jersey resort. Says Mayor White: 
, 
< “Speaking for the citizens of Atlantic City I wish again to ex- 
tend a whole-hearted welcome to the thousands of leaders in the 
jairy industry who will attend their annual conventions and inspect 
the Dairy Industries Exposition in Atlantic City, October 21 to 
. 26, 1940. I hope all_of you who attend the Atlantic City meetings 
f your trade organizations in 1936 will return this year and bring 
, with you your competitors and fellow-members. 
‘Your officers and directors are planning for your comfort, 
' enlightment and entertainment and, working with them we expect 
to make your Atlantic City visit successful from each standpoint. 
: ‘Once again, let me say—Welcome to Atlantic City.” 
’ Association Committee Appointments 
e 
’ Harry L. Miller, newly-elected D.I.S.A. president, has an- 
: nounced committee appointments for the current year. As these 
committees conduct a large portion of the organization’s business 
. and play an important part in its activities, Mr. Miller’s action 
followed speedily after the annual meeting last month. 
: Membership of the various committees follows: 
| Executive Committee of Board of Directors 
: G. E. Wallis, The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chairman 
j 1. W. Ladd, Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
t Gordon Lamont, Peter Cailler Kokler Swiss Chocolates Co. 
H. L. Miller, Chester Dairy Supply Co 
C. Mortensen, Standard Milk Machinery Co., Inc 
fohn H. Mulholland, John H. Mulholland Co 
4 E. W. Skinner, Sealright Co., Inc. 
Finance Member of the Executive Committee 
° John H. Mulholland 
Finance 
G. E. Wallis, Chairman 
G n Lamont E. W. Skinner 
Membership 
: E. F. Wellinghoff, Thatcher Manufacturing Co., Chairman 
G. C. Calvert, The Pfaudler Co. 
Gordon Lamont 
J. H. Remick, Jr., Michigan Alkali Co 
1 Michael Yundt, Michael Yundt Co 
’ Dairy Industry 
W. L. Cherry ( Mortensen G. E. Wallis 
Go: don Lamont E. W. Skinner Robert Everett 
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America’s 


Standard 


5000 Pounds 
per hour 


1,000 pounds 
per hour 


500 pounds 
per hour 











Also made in 200 
pounds per hour size. 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


have made the grade in every butter distributing plant 
in which installed, giving years and years of trouble-free 
service in molding uniform prints with absolute weight 
and moisture control. Distributors everywhere have found 
the key to more profitable operation through the selection 
of Doering equipment. 

Write for Details and Catalog. 


C. DOERING & SON, INC. 
1379 West lake Street . - CHICAGO 


BUTTER 
WRAPPERS 


insure successful pack- 
age room operation. 
Efficient Speedy 
Heavy Duty Machines 
for Automatic Wrap- 
ping and Cartoning. 


















Type M.X.S8. 
Multi-Purpose 
Wrapper 
with 

Slab Feed 
Conveyor. 
Our Planning 
Dept. will 
gladly help 
you plan or 
remodel your 
package room 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. Doering 


reauest & Son, Ine., Chicago 


Catalog on 
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Technical 


W. Putnam, Creamery Package Co., Chairman 
E. R. Alling, Rice & Adams Corporation 

L. A. Babcock, Oakes & Burger Co. 

F. G. Cornell, Jr., Jensen Machinery Co., Inc. 
C. B. Dalzell, Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Timothy Mojonnier, Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

C. Mortensen 


G. 


R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument Companies 

V. C. Patterson York Ice Machinery Corporation 
R. F. Smith, Waukesha Foundry Co 

R. C. Strachan, The Pfaudler Co. 


Theodore Thompson, Emery Thompson Machine & 
Supply Co. 


Public Policies 
Gordon Lamont, Chairman 


J. H. Remick, Jr. E. F. Wollinghoff 


Contest and Fellowship 
Dr. L. A. Rogers, Division of Dairy Research 
Laboratories, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Chairman 
Dr. C. Corbin, Sheffield Farms Co. (Repre- 
senting International Assn. of Milk Dealers) 
Dr. N. W. Hepburn, Secretary, American Butter 


Institute (Representing American Butter In- 
stitute) ; ; 
Prof. H. F. Judkins, Sealtest, Inc. (Representing 


International Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs.) 
Washington Platt, The Borden Co. (Rrepresent- 
ing American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.) 

Dr. Frank E. Rice, Executive-Secretary, Evapo- 
rated Milk Assn. (Representing Evaporated 
Milk Association) 

Roberts Everett 


Exposition Floor 


Robert Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co., Chair- 
man 

O. K. Burrows, Cherry-Burrell Corporation 

A. E. Campbell, American S. & B. Instrument 


Div., Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Ray M. Martin, Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator 


Corp. 
E. G. Weed, Foote & Jenks, Inc 
Ralph L. Young, DeLaval Separtor Ca 


Exposition Credentials 

« Wallace, Walker-Wallace, Ltd., Chairman 
. G. Chappell, Dairy Supply & Equipment Co. 
W. R. McEwen, Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

>. L. Patterson, Westfalia Separator Co., Inc. 

R. J. Scheu, Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator 

Corp 

Norman Thomas, Sr., Joe Lowe Corp. 
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DEATH OF C. W. FOSTER 


Iowa Dairy Industry Leader Succumbs 
to Blood Poisoning 


Word has reached the Review of the death 
of C. W. Foster of Carlisle, Iowa, long 
prominent in dairy circles and a member of 
the board ef directors of the National Dairy 
Council. Taken to the Iowa Lutheran Hos- 
pital in Des Moines in mid-April suffering 
with blood poisoning resulting from an in- 
fection, Mr. Foster passed away Thursday 
evening, April 25. ° 

For many years Mr. Foster was a leader 
in the dairy industry of Iowa. As president 
of the Des Moines Cooperative Dairy, he 
assisted in the promotion and formation of 
the Iowa Dairy Industry Commission. Since 
its organization in April, 1939, he served 
as chairman of the Commission, giving gen- 
erously of his thought and energy 

Mr. Foster early recognized the import- 
ance of Dairy Council activities to the dairy 
industry. At the annual meeting of the 
National Dairy Council last December, Mr. 
Foster was a member of the board 
He was a loyal supporter of 
its program and actively headed the Dairy 
Council unit in Des Moines. 

Mr. 
three children. 


made 
if directors. 


Surviving Foster are his wife and 


Funeral services were held Saturday after- 
noon, April 27 at 2:00 p.m. in the Christian 
Church, Carlisle, Iowa. 
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New Folder on Milk 


Economics of Dairying Visualized In 
Pictorial Form In Milk Industry 
Foundation Folder 


Complex factors of milk economics are 
visualized in an understandable way for the 
layman by a new pictorial folder prepared 
by the Milk Industry Foundation, whose 
headquarters are in the Chrysler Building, 
at New York City. 

With a series of seventy photographs or 
pictographs and concise explanatory captions, 
the farm-to-home economic story of milk 
is analyzed under the title “The Milk Dollar 
—Where It Comes and Where It 
Goes.” The folder presents a condensed ver- 
sion of the sound slide film, telling the same 
story, produced by the Foundation. 


From 


Milk economics is considered a complicated 
subject. Surrounded by innumerable sani- 
tary and marketing regulations, demanding 
efficient and skilled handling, milk is one 
of the most widely distributed foods and a 
principal source of farm cash income,—facts 
which are clearly presented for the layman’s 
enlightment. 


How the vast amount of milk used in 
butter, cheese, ice cream and other dairy 
products affects the economic picture is 
visualized. Milk, it is shown, is one crop 
that does not get thrown out or left to rot, 
as there is always a market. 


It has been 
yearly milk 


estimated that the nation’s 
around 50 billion 
quarts would make a river 3,000 miles long, 
40 feet wide and over 2'%4 feet deep. Pos- 
sibly the size of the annual supply and its 
many uses alone make the economics of milk 
difficult, according to the Foundation. 


supply of 


How milk production fluctuates compared 
with consumer demand, how the distributor 
functions, how the milk dollar is divided and 
other basic economic facts all are pictured. 


Copies of the folder may be obtained, as 
long as the supply lasts, from the Founda- 
tion’s headquarters. 
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REJECTS RELIEF PLAN 


Mayor La Guardia Proposes 5c Milk Be 
Sold Through Stores 


Announcement was made’ here on April 
26th by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia that he 
would not approve the proposal of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture officials for sell- 
ing milk to New York City’s relief cases at 
5c per quart. The suggestion, advanced last 
fall by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
called for milk sales at the cut price through 
300 distribution stations, including existing 
baby health and distribution 
depots, with W.P.A. workers aiding in the 
operation of each depot. 

Mayor LaGuardia stated that 400 stations 
would be necessary with four or five em- 


commodity 











ployees needed to operate each, and termed 
the cost prohibitive. He proposed ins:ead 
that milk distribution to the relief client: be 
made through regularly established stores, 
and expressed the hope that Secretary \/al- 
lace would be helpful in cooperating vith 
this plan. 

Taking another fling at the Metropolitan 
milk distribution industry, Mayor LaGuardia 
stated his belief that the opposition “of two 
selfish, greedy large companies’”—naming the 
Borden and Sheffield organization—had been 
responsible for preventing up until now the 
distribution of cheap milk through regular 
stores. 

Effective with May 1st, milk sold through 
the health department stations was reduced 


to 8c from its former 9c level. 
—— = —__——_ 


WAFERS FROM WHEY 











































































































New Confection Turned Out From 
Cheese Plant By-Product 


“Wheyfers” are an inexpensive new cho- 
colate-covered confection to satisfy America’s 
sweet tooth recently developed by B. H. 
Webb and C. F. Hufnagel of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Wheyfers are a light, brittle, porous candy 
made from the whey, which is a waste prod- 
uct in the manufacture of cheddar or Swiss 
cheese. The new candy is not cooked but is 
dried hard and crisp. Its unusual light por- 
ous quality is the result of whipping air into 
sweetened condensed whey. 

To make the new candy, sweet pasteurized 
and sugar are evaporated together 
under vacuum to a thick smooth consistency, 
and then whipped until light and fluffy. 
Chopped nuts and cooked cereal to take away 
any salty whey taste are added. Then the 
mixture is rolled out in a thin layer and 
dried. Cut in small wafers the candy is 
dipped in chocolate to keep it from absorb- 
ing moisture and becoming sticky, or cry- 
stallizing. 






















whey 











Sweetened condensed whey, the chief in- 
gredient of this new candy is cheap and sim- 
ple to prepare, keeps well, and is easy and 
convenient to use. It is excellent for mak- 
ing chocolate fudge, caramels, taffy, and vari- 
ous mixtures for the center of chocolates 


——>- 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 
























New York, N. 
of fluid milk during March increased .81 pef 


Y.—Daily average sales 


cent over the same period a year ago, ac- 
cording to reports from leading distributors 
in 136 markets to the Milk Industry Fou 
dation. 





In March daily average sales totaled 6,57°,- 
263 quarts compared with 6,526,184 quarts 
in March, 1939. 

Milk company payrolls in March showed 
an increase of 1.26 per cent and employment 
a decrease of 1.11 per cent compared with 
March, 1939, , 
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AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 
11-05 44th Drive, Long Isiand City, New York 


Without obligation to me, please send me a copy of 
Booklet B—the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Soles 
Campaign—also sample SEAL-KAPS and wooden 
hond Kapper. 


Nome of Dairy 
Executive's Name 

No. of Rovtes___ 
Address _ 
City 















The Relation of Metals and Their 


Alloys to the Flavor of Mulk 


By Prof. C. L. Roadhouse, Head of the Dairy Division, 


University of California, Davis, Calif.+ 


URING the earlier years aiter the 
distribution of pasteurized milk was 
started in our cities, many people ob- 
jected to its flavor. At one time, before care- 
ful studies of the flavor of milk were under 
taken, we did not know the cause of pas- 
teurized flavor of milk. We now know that 
metal contamination is the principal cause 
of flavor that in earlier years was designated 


as pasteurized. 


hose of us who were connected with the 
milk business thirty years ago can recall 
the repulsive odor and flavor of milk after 
it had been stored for a day or two in rusty 
milk cans that had not been left dry after 
terilization. The writer’s interest in oxi- 
lized flavor was first aroused when he order 
da bottle of pasteurized milk in a cafeteria 
in one of our larger cities. It had the most 
bjectionable oxidized flavor he has tasted 
in commercial milk. Later he visited the 
pasteurizing plant and it was easy to deter 
mine the cause. Tin had partially worn off 
4 the copper coils in pasteurizing vats, 
tinned-copper pipe lines and fittings showed 
exposed copper inside the tubes. Milk pumps 
that had been tinned in the beginning show- 
ed much of the tin removed as a result of 
the friction of the milk in the pump, and the 
brushing with washing preparations during 
cleaning. The tinned copper cooler showed 
the reddish copper color through the thin 
tinned surface that remained and in a few 
mall areas the tin had become entirely re 


moved from the cooler 
Contact With Copper Chief Cause 


We now know that contact of milk with 
exposed copper surfaces and with rusty equip- 
ment is the principal cause of the objection 
Although 


market milk distributors and dairy equip 


ible flavor of pasteurized milk. 


ment manufacturers have now very largely 
udopted chrome-nickel iron alloys, nickel 
hromium alloy, glass enamel and such non 


orrodible materials for use in pasteurizing 
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vats and to some extent in other equipment 


hey have in many instances failed to realize 


that bronze, brass and copper-nickel alloys 
ill have a high copper content and will con 
tribute sufficient copper contamination to 
nilk to cause the development of the oxi- 
(ized flavor in the more susceptible milks 
that are brought in contact with them. Some 
operators have purchased the so-called 
vhite metal” pipes, pumps and fittings with- 
ut knowledge of their copper content and 
have found later that they contributed to 
opper contamination of their milk and to 


he development of the oxidized flavor. 


Our experiments at the California Experi 
ment Station have shown that when 5 gal- 
ons of hot milk was passed through a 
ronze sanitary pump the tinned surface of 
vhich had been largely removed, that suf 
ficient copper was dissolved in the milk to 
ment of ozidized flavor and 


ause the develoy 





reduction of two point in score after 4 
vs storage at 40 deg. | 
Copper pipe lines, the tinned plated sut 


ice of which has become partially removed, 
an also contribute to copper contamination 
f milk. The extent of copper contamination 
an be expected to be in direct proportion 
to the surface of copper exposed. Exposed 
opper in pipe lines ‘and other copper equip- 
ment containing moisture after sterilization, 
xidizes rapidly to form blue or green cop- 
per salts [The accumulated salts on the 
surface of the equipment readily dissolves 
in the first milk passed through the line 
vhich then contains more copper than the 
milk which follows. The first run of milk 


1 therefore develop the oxidized flavor 


ooner and to a greater extent than will 
| 


the milk that passes through the equipment 


t the middle or end of the days’ operation 


When we first started our experiments on 
the influence of metals on the flavor of milk, 
we were of the opinion that copper would 
equally influence the flavor of all milk ex- 
posed to it. Later work by Thurston’ and 
at the California Experiment Station? has 
indicated that all milks are not equally sus- 
eptible to copper induced oxidized flavor. 
It has been shown that individual.cows and 





breeds of cattle produce milk that vari 


susceptibility to oxidation 


There is some confusion in the minds ¢ 
people who are connected with milk pro 
cessing as to why the exposure of milk t 
small surfaces of exposed copper will causs 
the development of oxidized flavor in som¢ 
instances and not in others. It is to be em 
phasized that the flavor will not develop i 


milk unless the accumulated amount of « 


| 
per in solution exceeds the minimum quai 
tity that will cause the flavor in any pat 
ticular milk. This, of course, is related t 
the differences in susceptibility of the milk 
ind = the 


into solution. The solubility of the copper 


ypportunity for the copper to g 


is related to the temperature of the milk 
the length of time it is in contact with cop 


per or copper! alloy surfaces and to the ¢ 





tent of the area exposed 


Copper contamination of milk does not 
all come trom milk plant equipment. Smal 


‘ xposed copper surfaces of 


lairy farm equip 
ment may add their quota of copper to the 
raw milk. The amount of copper going int 
solution may not be sufficient to cause the 
development of oxidized flavor in the raw 
milk, but if milk contaminated with coppet 
at the farm is later further exposed to cop 
per in the pasteurizing plant, the total amount 
going into solution may be sufficient to ex 
ceed the minimum required to develop the 
flavor in the milk supply involved 
Copper-Nickel “White-Metal” Alloys 
Several copper-nickel alloys have beet 
studied at the California Station®,*,° The 
composition of these alloys is given in table 1 
In these experiments cast metal strips were 
agitated in milk while it was being heated 


held and cooled. during tl 


€ pasteurizatior 
process. Other samples were exposed to 
both hot and cold milk for brief periods. It 
was found that less copper went into solu 
tion in milk from the alloys which con- 
tained tin and zinc as compared with those 


alloys in which these elements were absent 


The flavor of the milk also was less in 


fluenced by the alloys that contained tin and 


zinc ° 
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COMPOSITION OF CERTAIN COPPER-NICKEL ALLOYS 


Percentage Composition 


\lloy 
No Copper Nickel Tin 


& 0 


Rf 


omposition of Certain Copper Nickel 
Alloys 


\lloys B, C, and D contained tin and 
and had a much lower corrosion rate 
did any of the other alloys tested. Alloy 

vhich also contained tin and zinc showed 

gher corrosion rate than alloys B, C, and 
Other experiments have shown that al- 
gh E showed greate! corrosion, copper! 


not the principle element going into 


\lloy A is similar in composition to sev- 
opper nickel alloys used for the fabri- 
tion of dairy apparatus and equipment. We 
sider its use unsatisfactory if every ef 
rt is to be made to avoid the development 
oxidized flavor in milk. The same state- 
ent applies to alloys F and G which are 
nilar in composition to alloy A 
\lloys B, C, and D gave the lowest corro 
m rates and are considered the best of 
e series. When considering the physical 
yperties and costs, however, alloy D was 
und to be the best of these three metals 
lloy B contained 8 per cent tin and has 
een reported to be very difficult to machine 
loy C which contained 3 per cent chrom 
m is not recommended by the foundry as 
Alloy D which 
ntained 4 per cent zinc and 3 per cent tin 


alloy for commercial us« 


as not appreciably soluble in milk and was 
eported to be easier to machine than alloy 


The use of this alloy is to be recommended 
hen technical difficulties are found in the 
ibrication from stainless steel of certain 
arts of dairy equipment such as bearings, 
ilves and fittings. « , 

Che flux used at the foundry in the prepa 
ition of an alloy is said to influence the 
orrosion resistance. Alloy D was made from 
irgin metals and fluxed with pure mag 
esium An alloy of similar composition 
1 


ade from scrap metals and treated with 


different flux might be less resistant to 
rosion than alloy D which was tested 


Prolonged exposures of any of these alloy S 


hot milk such as occurs during pasteuriza 
on will result in a flavor defect that would 


detrimental to its commercial quality 
Conclusions 


In closing, emphasis should be given to 
the relation of copper contamination to the 
evelopment of oxidized flavor in milk. This 
s especially important when milk is to be 
asteurized. Tinned copper pipe lines and 
bronze fittings eventually lose their tinned 
oatings and leave the copper or copper alloy 
exposed. “White-Metal” copper-nickel alloys 
also contain a high percentage of copper and 
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some of these contribute appreciable amounts 
ot copper to warm milk 

Copper-nickel alloys that contain tin and 
zinc apparently allow less copper to go into 
solution in milk and these alloys can be 
used for small parts of equipment that can 
not be satisfactorily fabricated from non- 
corrodible materials. It should be under 
stood that the importance of copper contam- 
ination of milk depends somewhat on the 
susceptibility of the milk supply to the de- 
velopment of copper induced oxidized flavor 
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IN NEW QUARTERS 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. Los Angeles 

Branch Moves To Modern Building 
From May lst the Cherry-Burrell office 
and warehouse in Los Angeles will function 

in their new location at 4621 Pacific Blvd 
The new modern building, which was 
occupied the latter part of April, is located 
in the Vernon industrial district. It is 200 


- es 
= PRK 





feet deep by 100 feet wide, all on one floor 
level, and has been completely and newly 
furnished. There is a spacious reception 
lobby, a large show room filled with leading 
Cherry-Burrell machinery items, the man 
ager’s office, salesmen’s desks, conference 
room, stock rooms, and shipping department, 
all laid out with the idea of convenience to 
the visitor. 

Incoming and outgoing freight and ex- 
press, whether by truck or rail are handled 
quickly, and customers wishing to make 
their own “pick-ups” can do so conveniently 
without parking worries. 

It is predicted that the Los Angeles and 
Southern California trade will be apprecia- 
tive of the convenience of the new location 
and with Cherry-Burrell’s ability to furnish 
increased service at the new address. 





























A Rogers’ installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn 


ROGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
Whole Milk, Ice Cream Mix 
and Buttermilk. 


Eliminate metallic contamina- 
tion. Produce’ clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS Stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 
flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 
arator is Standard Equipment in 
All Pans. 


We also manufacture Spray 
Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 


If you have a problem or a question, 
our Engineers will gladly assist you. 


, 


Established 1883 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT STREET 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 











Fluid Versus Evaporated Milk 


Dr. C. W. Pierce of Pennsylvania State College Discusses the Relationship 


of Retail Prices of 


EARLY everyone interested in the 

dairy industry is aware of the rapidly 

increasing use of evaporated milk in 
the United States. In 1928 the average per 
capita use of evaporated milk in the United 
States amounted to slightly more than 10 
cans annually. Each year after 1928 with 
the exception of 1936 the annual per capita 
consumption of evaporated milk increased. In 
1939 the use was 16% cans per person, an 
increase of more than 50 per cent from the 
1928 level. At present evaporated milk repre 
sents approximately one-tenth of the total 
use of evaporated and fresh milk in_ the 
United States 


What is the significance of the increase 
which has taken place in the use of evapor- 
ated milk? During the thirties while the 
sales of evaporated milk were making rapid 
progress the sales of fresh milk declined and 
later recovered, but on a per capita basis re- 
gained only a part of the loss of the early 
thirties. 


Variations In Sales 


If the two products do compete, there must 
be some economic reason which explains the 
rapid increase in the use of evaporated milk. 
During the thirties when evaporated milk 
consumption was increasing steadily, the 
spread between the retail prices of fresh and 
evaporated milk was gradually widening. 
Considering average retail prices in 51 cities 
as compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1.4 cans of evaporated milk 
could be purchased for the price of a quart 
of fresh milk in 1928. In 1939 a quart of 
fresh milk cost consumers as much as 1.8 
cans of evaporated milk. The number of 
cans of evaporated milk that could be pur- 
chased at the cost of a quart of fresh milk 
increased one-fourth from 1928 to 1939. 


A study of sales of milk from retail stores 
in New York City indicates very definitely 
the effect of the price differential between 
fresh and evaporated milk on the relative 
sales of the two products. In low income 
areas when the price differential was as 
much as three cents, evaporated milk sales 
were slightly greater than store sales of 
Grade B Milk. However, in medium income 
areas, evaporated milk sales did not quite 


*An address delivered by Dr. Pierce, Professor 
of Agricultural Economics at Penn State, before 
the Ninth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk Dealers at Harrisburg, April 
16th and 17th. The address was presented in full 
in the April. Convention Number of The Milk 
Bottle, Association publication. 
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the Former to Mounting Sales of the Latter* 


equal the sales of Grade B milk even with 
a five-cent differential. Evaported milk sales 
were less than half Grade B sales in all the 
high income areas regardless of the amount 
of difference in price. 


The New York study indicates that in low 
income areas, and to a lesser extent in me- 
dium income areas, there is a very definite 
relationship between the retail price differ 
ential and the sales of the two products, fresh 
and evaporated milk. We should recall here 
that in Pennsylvania many of our markets 
are largely made up of low and medium in 
come families, and that for the past few 
years fresh milk has sold continually for 
from four to seven cents more than the retail 
price of a can of evaporated milk. 


Johnstown Sales Analyzed 


According to the preliminary results of a 
study we made last spring in Johnstown, 
Penn., one-third of the milk used by all of 
the families interviewed was evaported milk. 
In low income areas, evaporated milk com- 
prised 44 per cent of the milk used by 
families studied. At the time we made our 
study in Johnstown, a quart of fresh milk 
was selling for slightly more than twice the 
price of a can of evaporated milk. 


An examination of the data obtained in 
the Johnstown survey indicates that in- 
directly evaporated milk competes with iresh 
milk even for drinking purposes. In the low 
income areas of Johnstown, families used a 
larger proportion of their total milk supply 
in flavored beverages than did those in the 
somewhat higher income areas. Of the milk 
used in flavored beverages more than nine- 
tenths was evaporated milk. Apparently these 
families with low incomes were attempting 
to make up for a lack of fresh milk for 
drinking purposes by using greater amounts 
of evaporated milk in flavored beverages 
such as cocoa, coffee and tea. 


To what extent is the increasing competi- 
tion from evaporated milk a subject to cause 
the fresh milk industry to be concerned? 
Certainly milk distributors can most easily 
keep their costs down and their efficiency at 
a high level by maintaining as great a volume 
of business as possible. It will be much 
more possible to have large stops, and main- 
tain large loads, if the market does not have 
to be shared with another product. 

Pennsylvania dairymen have a great deal 


¢ 


to lose if evaporated milk continues to be- 


come an increasingly bigger factor in_ the 
present fluid market. Most Pennsylvania 
milk producers probably cannot afford to 
produce milk for manufacturing purposes. li 
they should lose a part of their fresh milk 
market, then some of them will eventually 


have to go out of the dairy business 


lwo Possible Solutions 


Usually it is much easier to point out the 
problem in an existing situation than it +s 
to find a means of solving it. The problen 
of competition between fresh milk and evap 
orated milk is no exception. There are, how 
ever, at least two possible means of attacking 
this situation. 


Milk distributors have been known to state 
that they can do little to meet the competi 
tion of evaporated milk because the pric 
they pay farmers for milk is in itself almost 
as much as the retail price of evaporated 
milk. While this is true, milk producers 
might also dodge the issue by pointing out 
that the distributors’ margin for distribution 
is also almost as great as the retail price oi 
evaporated milk. 

Little can be gained by the kettle calling 
the pot black. The only logical conclusion is 
that an adjustment will have to be made in 
both the farm price and the distributors’ 
margin if fresh milk is to compete effectively 
with evaporated milk. 


Control Commission’s Responsibility 


In Pennsylvania the milk industry has for 
several years been under the regulation ot 
a milk control agency. This agency has un- 
doubtedly taken as one of its tasks that of 
increasing returns to producers for milk. Ii, 
for a given price, farmers will produce enough 
milk adequately to supply a market, it is 
difficult indeed to pay them more money un 
less the area of the milkshed and the produc 
tion within that milkshed is artificially 
limited. 


It would appear accurate to state that in 
Pennsylvania an attempt has been made to 
increase prices to farmers by increasing Class 
1 or fluid milk prices. This, however, has 
resulted in wider supply areas and greate1 
production within those areas, so that farmers 
actually have received little if any more per 
hundredweight for milk than they would hav« 
received had lower Class I prices been in 
effect. 

At least to a considerable extent, the result 
has been that consumers of bottled milk have 
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D high retail prices which actually have 
zed the production of milk for manu 
ng purposes without benefiting the 
ished nearby dairymen. This retail pricé 
ave been from one to three cents 


than generally necessary. 
Healthy Competition Curbed 


<ed retail prices for milk in so far as 

are enforced have removed the incentive 
healthy price competition between fluid 
distributors. At least in most large 

kets outside of Pennsylvania where re- 

| prices are not fixed, there usually exists 
ore differential of from one to five cents. 

m told that a store differential of three 

ts a quart is now in existence in th 
\Washington market. In the New York mar- 
the store differential amounts to fron 


1.° . 
to as high as ive cents 





The greatest differential in the New York 

irket is in the low income area wher« 
the competition between fresh and ev iporated 
milk is most keen. A store differential may 
not be the answer everywhere, but certainly 
t is one of the methods widely used for 
taking bottled fresh milk to consumers at 


ower prices. 
Two-Quart Bottle Possibilities 


Another newsworthy feature of competi 
tion in other markets is the two quart con- 
tainer and its lower price. Perhaps the two 
quart container is far from being the answer 
to the proplem of evaporated milk competi- 
tion. It is significant, however, that this and 
similar attempts to reduce retail prices are 
not being made in Pennsylvania. 
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DRY MILK SESSIONS 


Industry Representatives In Joint An- 
nual Meetings At Chicago 


Chicago, Ill—With an attendance of up- 
wards of 200, the combined annual sessions 
f the American Dry Milk Institute and the 
Dry Milk Industry were held here on April 
17th and 18th with headquarters at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel 

The opening day’s activities were given 
over to the affairs of the Institute, with 
addresses by E. N. Craig, of the Twin Cities 
Milk Producers Association and chairman 
f the market development committee, who 
reported on the expanded operations of the 
irganizations in the direction of increasing 
vutlets; by Washington Platt of The Borden 
Co., who traced existing research opera- 
tions undertaken by the Instiute: by M. M. 
Boney of the Watcom County Dairymen’s 
\ssociation, Bellingham. Wash., who re 
ported on the development of quality and 
sanitation standards: and L. W. Nolte, of 
the organization’s headquarters at Chicago, 
ho reviewed the comprehensive file of ref- 
erence material built up and readily avail- 
| 


thle to the membership 


\t the formal business session the follow- 


executive committee was selected for the 
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1940-41 season: Chairman, C. E. Gray, of 
Golden State Co., an Francisco; vice- 
chairman, K. V. Lipscomb, of the Tennessee 
Dairies, Dallas, Texas; treasurer, M. J. 
Metzger, of Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; 
R. R. Gockley, of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, New York; H. R. 
Leonard, of the Twin Cities Milk Producers 
Association, St. Paul; C. E. Beardsley, of 
The Borden Co., New York, and C. M. 
Peterson, of Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago. 
The retirement from business of F. A. 
Wills of the Supplee-Wills-Jones Co. of 
Philadelphia, who has continuously served 
on the executive committee since 1928, is 
shortly to be marked by the Institute by 
the presentation of a trophy inscribed with 
sentiments appreciative of Mr. Wills’ long 
service to the group 

On the final day the Dry Milk Industry 
met in closed session to discuss problems 
ind matters in connection with operations 


under the existing marketing agreement pro 


gram 
- . ee 


BRUSH-OFF FLY TRAP 
Easily Constructed Device Comforts 
Dairy Herd in Summer 


Dairy cattle and all farm animals soon 
learn to make frequent use of a device for 
brushing off and trapping horm flies that are 
such a pest to livestock in summer. It is a 
cagelike structure that fly-pestered animals 
pass through, leaving their tormentors be- 
hind in traps to be destroyed. 

The framework of the cage is a structure 
7 feet wide, 6 feet high, and 10 feet long 
with a fly-tight roof. Canvas flaps hang 
from the ceiling and brush off flies on the 
back and sides of animals walking through. 
Other canvas flaps on frames attached to 
the floor brush the legs and bellies. Simple 
wire fly traps are arranged at the sides of 
the passage to catch the flies brushed off by 
the canvas flaps. 

The device is usually set up at some stra- 
tegic spot through which animals must pass 
several times a day—in a lane to the pas- 
ture, in the entry to a dairy barn, or on the 
way to the water tank or pond. Livestock 
soon learn to make for the “brusher-offer” 
when flies torment them. 

To accustom the animals to the trap, W. 
G. Bruce of the United States Department 
of Agriculture suggests building the bare 


frame several weeks in advance of fly time 
When the animals are accustomed to passing 
through it single file, begin adding the flaps 
a piece at a time, and there will be no trouble 
in getting them used to the device. Any 
handy man can make such a trap at small 
expense with the aid of plans and illustra- 
tions that the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Washington, D. C., offers 
to send in response to a post card request 
+ 
Cleveland, Ohio—Tapor Dairies Co. is 
rebuilding its local plant at an expenditur« 
of approximately $25,000. 
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Actual size of DUROBAR Electric Screen 


a Durobar Equipment is in 


“7 use all over the World. 


Hundreds of letters of appreciation 
have ven received from owners o! 
dairy farms, dairies, private homes, 
restaurants and food shop If the pa- 
tient cows could write, tear-stained 


letters of gratitude would come in by 


the thousand 


OWNERS WRITE 


Names on request) 


ee “Durobars quickly save their 


cost in one season.” 


“Fly paper and spray no longer 
necessary.” 


“Best investment we ever made.” 


“Milk inspectors remark, ‘Never saw 
so few flies.’” 


“Big dairy farm wrote, ‘Enthusiastic 
over Durobars, practically ridding the 
barns of the menace of the fly 99 


pest.’” 


Durobar equipment for windows, doors, and 
even pastures, has proved that flies can be 
practically controlled. 
Fly season will soon be here. 
Write for fully illustrated de- 


scriptions, prices, etc. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
SCREEN CORP. 
25 N. Peoria St. Chicago, III. 
irl The accepted method of flying in- 


sect control. Ask about installa- 
tions near you. 


UROBAR 


ECTRIC SCREENS 





Pick-ups—Here and There 


Brevities Noted by a Review Representative as He 


Gets Around, In and About the Milk Plants 


Plane Milk 


CCORDING to “Pure-Pak News” for February, 
airplanes of the Northwest Airlines now carry 


their supplies of milk and cream packaged in 
Pure-Pak paper con 
tainers due to their 


1 
l 


light weight, small 


space occupancy, 
and safety These 
containers are form 
ed, parafhned, filled, 


ind sealed in the 
dairy in one continu 
ous operation on 
equipment manufac- 
tured by the Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation 
in Detroit, Mich. 

In the accompany 
ing picture George 
Hanson, head of the 
Dairy-lresh plant at 
Minneapolis, hands 
a case of paper pack 
aged milk to a 
Northwest 


pilot 


Airlines 





Evaporated Orange 

TAINLESS steel evaporators are used at Bireley’s 
Inc., plant in Hollywood, Cal., to concentrate orange 
juice at the rate of 1,000 gallons an hour. A con- 
trolograph governs the operation of this equipment as 
the orange juice is pumped through the vacuum pans. 
From the evaporators the orange juice passes to 

the filling machines and into the cans, after which they 


are heremetically sealed. 


Protection 


OOD PROTECTION to milk is afforded by the 
“peters skeet body of this Dodge truck which is 
operated, seven days of the week over a route 
that covers 86 

Marion 
Kelley of Bremen, 
Ind. Mr. Kelley is 
Pp ictured here 


miles, by 


loading milk into 


his eighth consec- 





utive Dodge 
truck. This one’s predecessor is said to have run up a 
total of 92,000 miles. 
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Motor Costs 
N DISCUSSING the subject of controlling cost 
vehicular operations in the March issue of Executives 
Service Bulletin, H. Edward Hildebrand of the ¢ 
tinental Baking Co. in New York City, recently mad 
the following suggestions: 
Buy a truck well designed for your particular jol 


and for which parts are easily available during 


entire life. 

Let a competent and careful man drive it 
[Install a preventive maintenance system 
Know your costs. 


While primarily directed to the baking business, 
Hildebrand’s remarks are equally apropos to the dairy 


industry 


Sales Manager 


KORGE C. HUGHES, for the past seven years 
Scandal with the Dairy Container Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. in various capacities, has 
been promoted to the position ot 
Southern District Sales Manager 
his division with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Announcement of the promotion 
was made by Russ B. Wilhelm, sale 
Dairy 


manager of the Container 


Division. 





Mr. Hughes is a native of South 


Geo. C. Hughes 


Carolina. His first association with 
the dairy business was as an employee of the Ohio Farm 
ers’ Milk Service. He joined Owen's Illinois in 1933, 
and has done sales work for the company in thirty 
six states. 


C. E. Knight Promoted 


HE Board of Directors of The Bastian-Blessing Co., 
7D chan has elected Charles E. Knight as vice 
president. For the past seven years Mr. Knight 
has served as sales manager of the firm. Previously he 


held an executive position with the Knight Soda Foun 
tain Co. of Chicago. 


March Milk Receipts 


STIMATES of milk consumption for March in three leading 
eastern markets as prepared and issued by Edward Fisher 
Brown of the Milk Research Council, Inc., from figures con 


gu 
piled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, are as follows 


1939 1940 Change Change 
York (Qts.) (Qts.) (Qts.) (%) 
Milk 125,570,000 122,685,000 2, 885.001 
c im 5,407,000 5,029,000 78.006 —§.9 
Milk equivalent 179,640,000 172.975.9000 6.665,0 
Milk 19,169,000 20,309,000 1.149.0¢ 
Cream 1,735,000 1,701,000 34.000 
Milk equivalent 36,519,000 37.319,000 800,006 

Philadelphia 

Milk seats 26,254,000 28,334, 00( 080, 00¢ 7.92 
Cream , 856,000 945,000 89,000 10.40 
Milk equivalent 34,814,000 37,784,000 2,970,000 8.53 
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Jelke Co. Restrained 


Federal Trade Commission Prohibits 


VMisrepresentation In Sale of Chicago 


Concern’s Oleomargarine 


shington, D. C.—Under a recent Fed- 
rade Commission order, John F. Jelke 
Inc., of 759 Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, 
hibited from misrepresentation in the 


“ 


its widely-distributed product, “Good 


Oleomargarine.” 


ugh its advertisements, the Commis- 
inds, the Jelke company represented its 
t as being made in or from whole milk, 
bed by the respondent as “fresh pas- 
ed milk,” from which none of the 

x butter-fat content has been re- 
1, when in fact the product is made 
skimmed milk. 


1¢ findings continue that the Jelke com- 
‘s use in advertisements of the words 
hurn” and “churnery” and its picturization 
in old-fashioned dasher butter churn in 
nection with the words “fresh pasteurized 
and “milk solids” imply that the re- 
mdent’s product is made from whole milk 
ream taken from whole milk and con- 
s butterfat extracted from whole milk or 
eam by the churning process used in mak- 
butter, when such are not the facts. 


e respondent’s advertisement that “there 


43.8 per cent more milk solids in Good 
Margarine than in expensive spreads 
bread” is found to imply that the product 
tains an appreciable quantity of solids, 
iding butterfat extracted from whole 
and that it contains more of such solids 
more food value than butter, when 

not the facts 
Commission order directs the re 
lent corporation to cease and desist 


Use of the words “churn,” “churned,” 


nlit churnery” or any derivative of the 
d “churn,” or the 


picture of an old- 


hioned dasher churn, or any words or 


pictures implying that its product has been 
which but- 
ter is made from milk or cream in describing 


churned through the process by 


its product or process; 


(2 Use of the terms “fresh pasteurized 
milk” or other terms which do not clearly 


reveal that the milk so designated is not 


whole milk, to refer to milk used by the re- 
spondent in manufacturing its product when 
the milk so used is other than whole milk; 
(3) Using the word “milk” to describe that 
part of milk remaining after any part of 
the cream or butterfat has been removed, 
unless the word “milk” is qualified by words 
clearly revealing that the “milk” referred 
to is not whole milk but “skimmed milk” 


and 


(4) Representing that its product contains 
43.8 per cent or any other percentage more 
“milk solids” than butter or than other 
spreads for bread; that the product contains 
solids” ; 


that the food value of the product is attribut- 


any appreciable quantity of “milk 


able to the “milk solid” content thereof, or 
that this content gives it more food value 
than butter. 





SEALTEST AT THE FAIR 


New Features In National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. 1940 Exhibit 


Leeuwenhoek, Lister, Pasteur—great names 
in science—but what do they mean to every- 
day living in America? Combined they mean 
pure milk,—a fact which will be highlighted 


in the revamped Sealtest Exhibit Building of 


National Dairy Products Corporation at the 
New York World’s Fair this year. National 
Dairy’s new “Pioneers of Science” section 


in its Seltest Building telescopes this story 


into a three-minute capsule of scientific in- 


formation. In the same three minutes the 
exhibit shows how the Sealtest System of 
Laboratory Protection, utilizing improve- 
ments stemming from the discoveries of 
these great scientists, protects the purity and 
quality of dairy products sold under the Seal- 


test Symbx | 


Using three dimentional dioramas, some- 
what futuristic in style, Sealtest’s “Pioneers 
of Science” feature shows how Leeuwen 
hoeck, the great Dutch scientist, working 
amidst poverty and under the greatest of 
difficulties, invented the microscope and there- 
by discovered a new word, a world of micro- 
organisms never before seen by man. The ex- 
hibit then shows that it remained for Lister, 
who developed and proved his theory of 
sterilization, to add to our knowledge of 
how to combat the micro-organisms that 
LLeeuwenhoek’s microscope first brought to 
man’s attention. The next panel is devoted 
to Pasteur, who, working in the same line, 
discovered that certain of these micro-organ 
isms, or bacteria, were distinctly harmful 
to man’s food and discovered that they could 
be destroyed and made harmless by the 
scientific application of heat. The discover- 
ies of these three scientists have probably 
contributed most toward providing the pure 
milk Americans enjoy today. 

Besides this new feature, the Hydrox Ice 
Cream and Sheffield Milk processing and 
manufacturing exhibits in the Sealtest Build 
ing will be continued, along with the Kraft 
Philadelphia Cheese packaging and Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen displays. The Sealtest 
Dairy Bar, patronized by over 400,000 peo 
ple in the 1939 season, will also be opened 
with a somewhat larger seating capacity 

\n additional innovation in the Sealtest 
exhibit will be 


modernistic “V” designed 


milk bar towering twenty-five feet in the 


center of the main hall. Garnished with 


milk maids to serve, this bar should induce 


many a jaded Fair-Goer to sample “man 
most nearly perfect food.” 
—->-.————— 


SEEK LOWER MILK PRICES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.) The State 
Milk Control Board held a public hearing 
May 8 on a petition for reduction in milk 


prices at Kokomo, Ind. A petition has been 


filed for a reduction in prices to producers 
from $2.32 per 100 lbs. to $2.00 and a reduc 
tion in retail prices from lle to 10c per 


quart 
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Original BUMP Sanitary PUMP 


No matter how difficult your sanitary pumping job may be, a Bump 
Pump will give you an extra measure of dependable service. This 
proved pump is adaptable to practically every type of installation 
operating against vacuums as high as 27 inches or head pressures 
up to 100 pounds. Used universally by large and small dairy prod- 
Slow speed non-fluctuating delivery. Low 


ucts manufacturers. 
power costs. Rotary Seal optional. 


Complete Line Waukesha Metal Sanitary Fittings 
No Plating to Wear Off - - No Rust or Corrosion 


Write for Bulletin No. 42 containing complete list 


WAUKESHA SPECIALTY CO. 


BOX No. 42 
* WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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New Borden Building 


Ice Cream Unit 


Added to Company’s 
Kansas City Milk Plant—Modern 
Equipment Installed 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the construction 
of a new ice cream plant, Borden’s Milk & 
Ice Cream Co. here will bring all of its 
perations together at one location and will 
link two separated buildings into an impos 
ing unit, presenting a 265-foot facade. 


[he company’s properties now consist of 
a new, modern milk plant, recently erected 
at 3106 Holmes St.. just outside the down- 
town district, but well within a convenient 
delivery radius of the entire city and handy 
to producers bringing milk in from the farm. 


As in the milk plant, construction of the 
ce cream plant will be reinforced concrete 


with outer walls of brick. The front wall 
is of two tones, with Indiana limestone trim. 

Interior walls in the new plant, also as in 
the milk plant, will be of salt-glazed brick 
with cove base. The main floor will be paved 
with brick treated to resist lactic acid. Thi 
plant will be equipped with sun absorbing, 
mounted in 
Adequate 


skylighting, utilizing coolite glass to resist 


thick paned sectional windows, 
inswinging, protected steel frames. 
heat from the sun, practically precludes any 
necessity for artificial lighting under ordinary 
conditions. Wiring for all light and power 
will be run in conduits laid in the concrete 
floor and ceiling 


Convenient Arrangement Planned 


Che receiving room will house facilities for 
sampling and can washing. It is 
located toward the 


Immediately 


weighing, 


building 


front of the 
beside the reeciving room is the 
inilk storage room. ‘This is insulated on foun 
walls, ceiling and floor with four inches of 
cork. 

Behind the receiving and milk 


rooms is the processing room with dimensions 


storage 


of 53 by 42 feet, including the shipping de 
partment, which will have a floor space of 
ipproximately 9 by 38 feet 
Some of the processing equipment for the 
~ 


new plant for the present will consist of the 
teel units now in use and in excel- 
Among the 


items to be installed, however, will be two 


stainless s 


lent condition in the old plant. 


additional modern continuous freezers, with 
1 capacity of 80 gallons an hour. 

\t the rear of the 
the two hardening 


plant will be located 
rooms, each with a 
capacity of 13,500 gallons. Here, with the 
heavy protection of 10-inch cork insutation 
on all walls, floor and ceiling, temperatures 
under 20 degrees below zero will be main- 
tained to insure the smoothness and flavor 
f the products. 


The new equipment already purchased 


for the plant includes Cherry-Burrell Cor 


poration continuous ice cream freezers and 
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flavor tank; Creamery Package Manufactur- 
ing Co. fruit feeder; and refrigeration units 
made by the Vilter Manufacturing Co. and 
Acme Industries, Inc. 

The general contractor for the plant was 


RA. Ei. POX. 





—_- 


“DAIRY PROFIT” 


New Book On Dairy Husbandry By 
Prof. W. J. Fraser of Ilinois 


“Dairy Profit” is the title of a new book 


m dairy husbandry written by Prof. W. J. 
With 


a background of having served on the univer- 


Fraser of the University of Illinois. 
sity faculty for forty-one years and having 
farmed successfully for many years, Prof. 
Fraser has handled his sbject in a practical, 
instructive manner. 

Interest is added to the book by the pro- 
fessor’s homely philosophy of life and the 
dairy business. As the Foreword states, “This 
book is intended for any reader interested in 
farm life and profit. It is offered not merely 
as a guide to profitable dairy procedure; it 
is hoped that its pages will prove to be a 
source of inspiration to those who realize 
that the real profits of life are not to be 
It attempts to 


make clear that dairy farming, like any other 


measured in dollars and cents. 


business, is but a means to an end—that of 
l succesiul life.” 
divided 


into thirty-seven chapters covering the com- 


Contents of “Dairy Profit” ar« 


plete range of dairy farm activities from the 
cultivation of profitable pastures to the econ 
Nearly 


every page of this 270-page book is illustrated 


omic significance of proportionality. 


with pictures of dairy farm scenes, cattle 
ind charts. 


In addition to being 


educational in a man 


ner that is not laborious, Prof. Fraser's 


book provides entertainment in reading and 


1 1 


quickens the inherent urge of most humans 


to have a place in the country with dairy 
cows, chickens, scenery, and rural atmos- 
phere with all the joys of a pastoral life 


of peace and tranquility—quite apart from 


the world of war and strife so prevalent 
today. 

Copies of this worth-while new book may 
be ordered from the Urnet 
at $1.80 each 


———>— © 


EXPLAINS MILK DIVERSIONS 


Director Fee Describes Cheese Service 


Barry Company 


Payments For Dealers 
Albany, N. Y. 
industry of the May Ist amendments to the 


Effects upon the cheese 


federal-state order governing milk market- 
ing in the New York 


were explained in a recent statement by 


Metropolitan area 


Kenneth F. Fee, Director of the Division of 
Milk Control. 

Mr. Fee pointed out that dealers diverting 
to cheese factories milk received at plants 
York 


be entitled to “market 


approved for shipment to the New 





Metropolitan area wi 


service” payments during the months of 


May, June, July and August. In the past 
no such market service payments have been 
allowed. 

“While there was some indication,” said 
Mr. Fee, “in the testimony at recent hear- 
ings that the cheese industry would be satis- 
fied with a ‘making’ allowance of 2c per 
pound if cheese were to be manufactured in 
the old line cheese factories, as compared 
with a 3c per pound making allowance for 
cheese made in factories operated in connec 
tion with a fluid milk shipping station, the 
amended order makes provision for a 3 
making allowance on all milk priced under 
the order and made into cheese. 

“As a rule, operators of cheese factories 
in Northern New York have made a charge 
of from 1%c to 2c per pound for manufac- 
turing cheese. The allowance under the 
order, therefore, is somewhat greater than 
the usual making allowance at old line cheese 
factories. This is offset, however, by reason 
of the fact that the diversion allowance, or 
market service payment, on milk moved 
from a fluid milk shipping station to a plant 
where it is made into cheese is 13c per 100 
Ibs. as compared with an allowance of 23« 


per 100 Ibs. in the case of other milk diver 


sions 

‘The revised order makes allowances tot 
milk diverted from fluid milk receiving sta 
tions to other plants where it is made into 
butter 
during January, February, March and April 


provided such diversions take place 


ind during September and October. No divi 
sion allowances will be made for milk ‘used 


in the manufacture of butter during the 


months of \ugust 


May, June, July and 


when the cheese diversion allowances are 


—- <-— 


PLAN NEW CREAMER 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Plans for a 
new $60,000 creamery here at Linden and 
Beecher Sts. have been announced by Russell 
Moore and Earl 
Model Creamery. The two-story structure 


Marple, partners in the 


will be built on two lots and the building will 
be of red brick and glass block, trimmed 
New equipment to 


Offices will 


with Indiana limestone. 
cost $25,000 will be purchased 
be on the second floor. 

[The company operates 27 retail delivery 
routes in this county. Four additional ice 
cream stores will be operated this summer, 


in addition to the seventeen in operation 


last year. 
————————————ee 


JOIN PUBLICITY DRIVE 


Madison, Wis.—Carnation Co., Consoli- 
dated Badger Co-operative, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., Pag 
Milk Co., Pet milk Co. and White House 
Miik Co. have joined the dairy promotion 
program of the Wisconsin Dairy Industries 
Committee. The seven companies represent 


fitty-one Wisconsin plants 
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=e Fair ’40 Plans 


laborate Displays, Livelier Amuse- 


nents and Lower Prices Featured— 


Dairy Exhibitors Renew Contracts 


On May 11 the World’s Fair of 1940 in 
New York will swing into high with new 
ind enlarged exhibits and greater entertain- 
ment features. According to announcements 
this year’s 50 cent Fair will outdazzle the 
1939 edition from the top of the Trylon to 
the bottom of the Time Capsule. 

The Amusement Area has been re-christen- 

i “The Great White Way,” 
to its new name with lighting seven to ten 


and will live up 
times as bright as last year’s, new “spec- 
tacle” shows and a unique fireworks display 
on Liberty Lake. 

for 600,000 visitors to 
New York City and the Fair at prices that 
would better those found at any county fair 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
and Harvey D. Chairman of the 
3oard of the Fair. Hotels of the city can 
care for about 80,000 persons at prices be- 
tween $1.50 and $3 per day and about 170,000 
additional visitors between $3 and $5 per day. 
Registered and inspected private homes and 
rooming houses will accommodate about 200,- 
000 additional persons at $1 and $1.50 per 
day per person. 


Accommodations 


were pledged by 
( ribs¢ mn, 


Food prices at the Fair will be low this 
year. Visitors to the 1940 Fair will eat in 
more than 80 cafeterias and 
“snack bars” “designed to. fit every 
pocketbook,” announced Fair officials. The 
Childs Co., which operated hot-dog, 
burger and refreshment stands throughout 
the exposition will again sell their 10-cent 
treats. 


restaurants, 
at prices 


ham- 


One restaurant chain which operated 
four establishments and fed more than 2,- 
000,000 persons last year is planning large 
structural improvements on two of its sites. 
Several new restaurants will replace the few 
foreign pavilions withdrawing and a large 
number of those now represented have an- 
nounced their intentions of expanding and in- 
troducing extensive improvements. 


—— 
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Some Highlights Reviewed 


Wide attention will center on “American 
Jubilee,” the musical extravaganza which 
sets the pace for the geared-up tempo of 
the rejuvenated fun zone. On its 270-foot 
revolving stage, the largest ever built in 
America will be depicted scenes typical of the 
American Way from the War of Independ- 
ence to modern times, as told in gay music 
and homespun comedy. Full-sized reproduc- 
tions of historical buildings for stage sets will 
be seen. The buildings will include such land- 
marks as the old New York City Hall of 
1789; Ford Theatre, where Abraham Lincoln 
3arnum’s Museum and the 
Astor House, centers of New York’s sport- 
ing gaiety in the 19th Century. This 40 cent 
spectacle will occupy the entire south end 
of the “Great White Way” with 7,000 seats 
under its flag-decked canopies. 


was assassinated ; 


Advance Ticket Sale On 


advance 
which went on sale throughout the 


Prices of the various classes of 
tickets, 
country on April 11th and which are less ex- 
pensive than those of last year, represent a 
material saving over this year’s 50-cent ad- 
mission price. They will be available until 
May 11th. None of these tickets will be on 
sale after the gates of the Fair open. 


The family souvenir book, selling for only 
$2.50, is outstanding among the many bar- 
gains, said Harvey D. Gibson, Chairman of 
the Fair Board. The book—the only one 
will have a value of 
$4.05, representing a saving of almost 40 per 
cent. Last year the book sold for $3.75. In 


which is transferable 


addition to five admissions to the Fair, the 
souvenir book will contain admissions to five 
new feature attractions. 


Round-trip travel by railroad to the Fair 
for less than one cent a mile will go into 
effect on Mayll, the Trunk Line Association 
announced. This sweeping reduction of rates 
is designed to bring millions of visitors here 
at greatly reduced prices. The Trunk Line 
\ssociation includes all rail lines east of 
Chicago and north of the Potomac River. 
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After a tour of the south, mid-west and 
southwest, Leo Casey, Director of Publicity, 
returned with the report that he had noticed 
widespread cooperation on the part of state 
and municipal leaders, chambers of commerce 
and newspapers throughout the territory. He 
said, “The country knows of the reduced 
admission price, the lower food prices as 
typified by the ‘5 and 10 Cent Restaurant’ 
and the pledge of New York hotels and 
Mayor La Guardia’s Rooming Bureau to 
provide low price rooms.” 

Dairy Exhibits Enlarged 

Among the elaborate industrial exhibits, 
many of which are already undergoing ex- 
tensive changes for greater interest and at- 
tractiveness, are three attractions featuring 
the dairy industry. Borden’s, National Dairy 
and the Electrified Farm will again exhibit 
this year with added features which will 
make their exhibits even more attention- 
catching and educational than last year. 


Visitors attending these three exhibits 
will get the complete story of milk and 
milk products through all stages of produc- 
tion and processing from the cow to the 
ultimate consumer. The Rotolactor in the 
Borden exhibit last year proved to be one 
of the most popular industrial attractions. 


One of the elaborate new group exhibits 
is planned to make the World’s Fair the 
fashion capital of America next summer 
picture of fashion in 
This exhibit will be located near 


the Trylon and Perisphere and will feature 


with its complete 


America. 


a moderate priced restaurant as well as the 
latest fashions. The restaurant will com- 
bine indoor and terrace dining space and 
serve American meals. American styles, worn 
by American girls, will be paraded two or 
three times daily in the restaurant and ad- 
jacent parts of the “World of Fashion” 
building. A small free theatre will show 
films and entertainment related to the ex- 
hibits. The “World of Fashion” will also 
afford the first opportunity that women have 
had to actually purchase at the Fair articles 
of clothing and small purchases, such as 
stockings and gloves. 


accesories, cosmetics, 


OHIO BOTTLE’ G 
PIQUA - 
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New Stuff 


Diesel 


owr-PAk, a new line of Diesel-electric 
Poorer plants, ranging in size from 3,600 

to 24,000 watts, is announced by Lister- 
Blackstone, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 





These plants consist of a radiator cooled 
engine, generator and control panel, all 
assembled in compact form. The chief change 
from conventional design is in the placement 
of the generator, which sets directly under- 
neath the engine and thus reduces floor space 
requirements. 


Power for generating is supplied by the 
Lister-4-cycle Diesel engine using Bosch fuel 
system. To assure long engine life, the 
cylinder walls are chromium impregnated by 
the Listard process. The patented dual- 
compression system used on Lister-Diesels, 
is said to make starting by hand easy under 
all temperature conditions. 


Further information and descriptive liter- 
ature may be obtained from the manufac- 
turers, mentioning this publication. 


Sterilamp 


NEW Fixture for the Westinghouse 
A Sterilamp, especially designed for use 

in places where wide-spread, bacteria- 
killing ultraviolet radiation is desired, has 
been announced by the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 








The fixture is constructed of aluminum 
with Alzac finish which has a hard, highly 
reflective surface. Due to a corrosion re- 
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sistant finish it is applicable to refrigerators 
and other places of high humidity. It in- 
corporates two special safety features. The 
socket must be placed in its forward, or 
operating position to establish contact with 
the lamp before the cover can be replaced 
on the transformer box. There is also a 
switch included in the box with a contact 
piece attached to the cover. When the cover 
is off, the switch is open and no current 
can flow through the transformer and when 
replaced the switch is closed and the lamp 
will light. These features afford complete 
safety when replacing a Sterilamp as it is 
impossible to remove a lamp without first 
removing the switch box cover and, there- 
fore, opening the circuit of the transformer. 


Additional information may be secured 
from the Special Products Sales Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


Fans 


HE TRUFLO Fan Co., 504 Main St. 
"[ earmony Pa., announces two series of 

new wall fans of aluminum alloy con- 
struction, ranging in diameter from 12 to 
36 inches and 42 to 48 inches, and employing 
four and six blade propellers, respectively. 
Motors range from one-fortieth h.p. to seven 
and one-half h.p., with a maximum capacity 
of 40,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. Speeds 
of the larger fans range from 340 to 860 
r.p.m. and the smaller ones from 715 to 1750 
r.p.m. 





The accompanying illustration shows a 
30 in. dia. four-blade propeller fan, com- 
monly used for exhaust purposes. The frame 
and the propeller blades are both made of 
high tensile cast aluminum alloy. Such con- 
struction permits proper balance at high 
speeds, reducing excessive weight on motor 
shaft and insuring excellent running balance. 
This principle of construction is said to 
eliminate power loss and to increase air 
velocity. 

The manufacturer has prepared descrip- 
tive literature and will gladly forward full 
details and prices on request. 


Glass Marking Inks 
oLp SEAL Laporatory INxKs for label- 
ing small glass surfaces such as mic- 
roscope slides and small containers are 

a recent offering of this same Clay-Adams 


Co. These are ready to use with steel pen, 
brush or rubber stamp, and write as finely 
as paper inks. They are said to be non- 
acid, non-corrosive, non-inflammable, and 
resistant to acid, alkali, usual laboratory 
solvents, and high temperatures. These inks 
are recommended as well for labeling test 
bottles, sample bottles, porcelain refractories 
and other ceramic materials. Colors: red, 
white, blue and black. Literature will be 
sent on request. 


New Washers 


NEW ORGANIZATION known as _ the 
A Camotet Dairy Machinery Co. has 

been incorporated for the manufac- 
ture of straightaway and rotary can wash- 
ers, can and case conveyors, weigh cans and 
receiving vats. The new company is headed 
by W. S. Campbell, formerly general man- 
ager of the Lathrop Paulson Co. 


Mr. Campbell has had many years experi- 
ence both as a manufacturer and salesman 
of the type of equipment he is making and 
has already announced the new line of 
equipment that has many mechanical inno- 
vations. 

Spacious manufacturing facilities are lo- 
cated in an ideal building formerly -occupied 
by Borden’s at Hampshire, III. 

The “Camel” line of complete receiving 
room equipment will be sold exclusively by 
the Cherry-Burrell Corporation and their 
associated distributors. Complete informa- 
tion about this new equipment can be ob- 
tained by addressing Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


——— 2 


THOS. H. DE COURSEY PASSES 


Thos. H. DeCoursey, prominent pioneer 
creameryman in Kansas, died April 29 at 
the age of 74. He was the last of four 
brothers, who were associated with their 
father in establishing the 
Dairy in 1890. 

Since then various members of the De- 


Leavensworth 


Coursey family opened plants in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. 

Although retired ten years ago DeCoursey 
continued his interest in the dairy business. 
Surviving him are a sister and four nephews. 


INDIANA SUMMER OUTING 


Russell Fifer, General Secretary of the 
Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy Products, 
has announced July 11th as the date and 
the Hillcrest Country Club as the scene of 
the fifth annual Summer Outing and Golf 
Tournament of the organization. 

An elaborate entertainment and feature 
contest program has been arranged for the 
event which will, it is expected, attract 
double the attendance recorded last year. 

Headquarters of the association are at 
Indianapolis. 

—_———_-—_- —___ 

Ava, Mo.—The plant of the Bender Cheese 

Co. is being remodeled and enlarged. 
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Producer - Distributor 


Hegedorn Progresses 


Webster, N. Y., Dairyman Expands 
His Operations As Processor, 
Distributor, Ice Cream Manu- 
facturer, Butcher, and Re- 
Plant Small 
But Complete 


tailer — 


HEN “Cliff” Hegedorn at Webster, 

N. Y., decided to expand his dairy 

farm operations into that of producer- 
distributor-retailer, he little realized that his 
farm itself would soon be relegated to a role 
of secondary importance. 


For roadside selling Hegedorn’s farm is 
admirably situated on the well-traveled high- 
way No. 104 from Rochester to Oswego. 
Even before building his present attractive 
plant and retail store many motorists stopped 
to buy milk, cream, and eggs “direct from the 
farm.” The present business was developed 
along evolutionary lines—not promotional. 


Sales today have long outgrown the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farm itself. Thirty- 
eight cows in his own herd produce part of 
Hegedorn’s raw supply, and the balance is 
bought from other dairymen. While a variety 
of farm products are sold in Hegedorn’s 
Dairy, strictly dairy products form the back- 


bone of the business. 
Plant Splendidly Equipped 


rhe plant itself might be considered a vest- 
pocket edition when compared with the larger 







a“ 


oe 


*“*Cliff’’ Hegedorn In Thriving Farm Store 


commercial units so common: in cities, but 


lor efficiency and sanitation Hegedorn’s may 
said to rate with the best. Complete pas- 


irizing and bottling equipment provide the 





acilitie 


for processing milk and cream in 
an up-to-date manner. 

\ counter-freezer is taxed to capacity dur- 
ing the summer months to take care of the 


‘e cream demand. 





Display cases and 
ith proper refrigeration are in- 
he store to display and maintain 
€ quality of all the farm products. 


ne of the items sold in Hegedorn’s store 


lk and cream, ice cream, cottage 
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Hegedorn’s Dairy, Webster, N. Y. 


cheese, butter, eggs, chocolate milk, orange 
and grape drink, 
cigarettes, and candy. One truck is operated 


pop-corn, honey, bread, 
on a retail milk route that services Webster 
and vicinity: Typical of all other Hegedorn 
operations this one truck has such a volume 
that it is necessary to return to the plant 
each day for a second load. 


Hogs raised on the farm are all marketea 
through the store. 
seventy hogs were raised, fattened, butchered 


Last winter a total of 


and sold by the piece on the Hegedorn prem- 
ises. Every Thursday chickens, also raised 
on the farm, are dressed for the week-end 
and sold retail in the store. 


Ice Cream Volume Large 
The ice cream counter-freezer is operated 
almost continually during the summer. Speak- 
ing of their ice cream sales, Mrs. Hegedorn, 
who is just as busy as any of the Hegedorn 
family, stated that last year 
300,000 ice cream cones were sold in the 


more than 


store in addition to the package sales. On 
one Sunday during April this year, when the 
weather was unseasonably cool, 85 gallons of 
ice cream were sold, mostly in the form of 


cones, 


Hegedorn’s Dairy iur- 
nishes a striking example 
of the thriving business 
that may be developed by 
producer-distributors who 
apply sound operation prin- 
ciples to a capacity and 
willingness to work and ad- 
here to the production of 
high quality products. The 
history of many similar to 
the Hegedorns is generally 
that of growth and success 
not decadence. 
During recent years the road-side dairy 
and ice cream store development has made 
rapid progress since first starting as out- 
lets for farmers to sell milk and cream at 
cut-rate prices. Later, the more pretentious 
de luxe type of store gained recognition of 
the motoring public. Present-day producer- 


distributor dairy stores of the Hegedorn 


style are enjoying substantial growth and 
contribute to greater consumption of milk, 
Con- 


venience for parking, eye appeal, and quality 


ice cream, and other dairy products. 


products at popular prices play an important 
role in the success of this type of distribut- 
ing outlet. 





Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 





With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 














FLIES ELECTRICALLY 





INTRODUCING 


Our New Sentinel Jr. Box Trap 


S All Metal Construction 

C:) High-grade Transformer 

& Six-foot Cord and Plug 

@ Size 9"x4%e"x17" 

2 Harmless to Humans and Pets 


Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $10.65 
ELECTRIC SCREEN DOOR CORP. 


216 N. Clinton St. 


Chicago, IIL. 


We manufacture and distribute a complete 


line of ‘‘Sentinels’’ for every need. 


Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon For 


Further Information 


Electric Screen Door Corp. 

216 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
Department AP 

Without obligation kindly mail us descript 
literature and prices on the following: 


(0 Complete Doors O Door Panels 
] Door Inserts Lanterns 

C Window Inserts {J 3ox Traps 

Name 


Street & No 


City & State 


ve 








Protest Inequitable Plan 


(Continued from Page 99) 
fluid 
markets which was held at the Hotel Sher- 
man on April 16th. 
representatives of 


normally shipping cream to eastern 
In attendance were 28 
central western sweet 
cream shippers receiving milk from upwards 
of 32,250 individual 


area. 


farms throughout the 


Western Groups Plan Action 


John Teaford of Union City, Ind., acting 
as chairman of the committee, outlined the 
problems of the mid-west group in meeting 
competitive conditions in the east as a re- 
sult of trade barriers caused by federal-state 
marketing orders and by a variety of re- 
quirements imposed by state and city health 
departments, and also as a result of the price 
structure the federal-state 
marketing order for the New York Metro- 
politan area, which was deemed as discrim- 
inatory against mid-western cream shippers. 
It was voted to form an organization to 
present the mid-west cream 
shippers to federal and state officials, and 
a committee was formed headed by M. G. 
Van Buskirk, Secretary of the Illinois Dairy 
Products 309 West Jackson 
soulevard, Chicago, to set up and incorpor- 
ate such an organization. 


established in 


problems of 


Association, 


The following ob- 
jectives were decided upon at this session: 


That organization of sweet cream shippers 
be formed to present the problems of the 
mid-west shippers ; 


A letter be prepared and forwarded to 
federal officials in charge of milk marketing 
programs outlining discriminatory features 
of the market order and requesting changes 
to allow the middle west to meet eastern pro- 
ducers on an equal competitive basis ; 

A committee from the organization be 
selected to form a program and secure facts 
and figures to substantiate the problems be- 
ing encountered; 

Arrangements must be made for a meeting 
of federal and state officials in charge of the 
marketing agreements as well as of Con- 
gressional representatives of the mid-west 
states involved; and 

That a committee be selected to present 
these problems in Washington. 


Other Moves Under Way 


Another meeting of this group has been 
called by Mr. Van Buskirk for 10:30 a.m. 


Monday, May 13th, in Room 538 of the 
Hotel Morrison at Chicago. Wide attend- 
ance of members of the mid-west cream 


shippers and other creamery representatives 
is anticipated. 

Further action has been instituted by the 
Indiana Milk and Cream Improvement As- 
sociation, Walter R. 


headquarters at 416 


whose Secretary is 


Freeman with Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis. This group 
points out that under the setup for Class 2-C 
and 3-C milk in the New York order, pro- 
the New York shed are not en- 
abled to buy milk for sweet cream use at 


ducers in 


prices in reasonable relationship to competi- 
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tive paying rates to producers in the middle 
west. It is pointed out that a large propor- 
tion of milk going into sweet cream in In- 
diana is bought at or near the evaporated 
code price, which at the present time is 
about 36%c. Comparing this basis with the 
price formulas set up in Class 2-C and 3-C 
in the New York order, the Indiana group 
feel that the New York producer is not be- 
ing paid for his milk in these classifications 
on the basis of its proper value. 


The Indiana Commission on _ Interstate 
Cooperation has interested itself in the mat- 
ter, and is reported to have forwarded a 
petition to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
asking for a rehearing on the New York 
order and a more equitable adjustment. 

New England Groups Rebel 

State dairy officials in Connecticut have 
likewise voiced strong protests at the opera- 
tion of the New York milk control program 
in respect to the surplus provision. Sharp 
rebellion over its effects throughout Con- 
necticut has been expressed by Dairy and 
Food Commissioner E. G. Woodward, who 
sees the New York shed surplus dumping 
operation as tending to wreck the dairy busi- 
ness throughout his state. 


S. McLean Buckingham, Connecticut Milk 
\dministrator, likewise long has been deeply 
concerned over the matter. Mr. Bucking- 
ham filed a detailed and carefully prepared 
statement on the question at the hearings 
held at New York February 29th and March 
Ist of this year on the proposal to amend 
Federal Order No. 27. 


The strongest points 
brought out by Mr. 


3uckingham were the 
importance of the weighted average price 
for cream of bottling quality as announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
milk producers in the New England states; 


MONTHLY PRICE FOR EACH CLASS OF MILK COMING UNDER FEDERAL ORDER No. 2 


the relationship and the importance of the 
relationship between this price and the price 
for Class 2-C milk established in the order; 
and his belief that the proposed differential 
between the Class 3-C and 4-A prices would 
be too low to prevent New York handlers 
from diverting large quantities of cream to 
markets outside of the controlled area, there- 
by depressing prices received by all pro- 
ducers normally these markets 
with cream. 


supplying 


In this statement, which covered exhaus- 
tively every phase of the question and made 
specific recommendations for the provision 
of fair competition between marketing areas 
in New York and surrounding territory, Mr. 
Buckingham showed conclusively that prices 
for bottling cream in the New England mar- 
kets had unquestionably been lowered by the 
surplus disposal operations of New York 
handlers. 


The statement filed by Mr. Buckingham 
represented the combined protests of milk 
control authorities of Connecticut, 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
against continuance of the New York State 
“dumping” operations provided by the fed- 
eral-state order. 


Massa- 


Latest repercussion of the problems pre- 
sented has been the decision as of May Ist 
of the Connecticut Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation to process their members surplus milk 
rather than accept a formula re- 
turning them lower prices offered by pre- 
vious handlers,—a formula said to be forced 
on the handlers by the low-priced “dumping” 
of New York shed cream production in 
New England. The C.M.P.A. lately has 
been taking care of processing 40,000 Ibs. 
of surplus milk daily in its own plant. 


revised 


27 FROM 








JULY 1, 1939 UP TO AND INCLUDING FEBRUARY, 1940 USED IN 
DETERMINING THE UNIFORM OR POOL PRICE 

Class duly Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
I $2.00 2.25 2.25 2.82 2.82 2.82 2.82 2.82 
i1-A 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.05 2.05 
II-B 1.355 1.381 1.541 1.919 1.991 2.003 2.006 1.928 
ItIl-A 1.255 1.281 1.441 1.519 1.591 1.603 1.606 1.528 
111-B 1.031 1.051 1.194 1.55 1.595 1.599 1.670 1.575 
II-C 931 951 1.094 1.15 1.195 1.199 1.270 1.175 
I1I-D 906 .926 1.069 1.125 1 1.174 1.245 1.15 
IV-A 831 851 .994 1.05 1. 1.099 1.170 1.075 
IV-B 937 988 1.144 1.22 1.2 1.229 1.265 1.221 
THE AMOUNT OF MILK CALCULATED IN UNITS OF 1,000,000 LBS. ALLOCATED TO EACH 

CLASS COMING UNDER FEDERAL ORDER No. 27 PER MONTH FROM 
JULY 1, 1939 UP TO AND INCLUDING FEBRUARY, 1940 

Class duly Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Feb. 
I 219 216 210 216 204 206 196 
1i-A 73 58 66 72 73 80 73 
II-B 17 11 14 9 3 2 4 
III-A 31 4 12 12 6 16 31 
11I-B 29 4 26 23 11 10 1 
Ii-C 30 17 19 14 11 14 13 | 
IfI-D 24 9 10 14 22 30 5 45 
IV-A 5) 2 2 3 3 9 2 1: 
IV-B 6 1 1 1 


PERCENTAGE O}! 





Class duly Aug. 
I 0.07 66.07 
[I-A 16.71 17.77 
II-B 4.10 3.63 
III-A 7.18 1.50 
i1I1-B 6.79 1.38 
111-c 6.99 >. 42 
IlI-D 5.55 2.90 
IV-A 1.20 84 
iV-b 1.4 36 


THE TOTAL MONTHLY MILK RECEIPTS ALLOCATED TO EACH INDIVIDUAL 
CLASS UNDER FEDERAL ORDER No. 
TO AND INCLUDING 


27 FROM JULY 1, 1939 UP 
FEBRUARY, 1940 

Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. 
58.77 60.88 55.51 52.75 50.52 
19.70 21.84 21.53 19.03 18.81 
2.65 94 76 1.18 1.2 
3.45 1.95 1.53 6.49 1 
6.32 , 4 2 89 17 2.76 
4.0 4 4.01 53 4.02 
» 92 6.6 8.07 g 9 11.2 

87 2 2.6 S4 
2 0 02 02 1 
AMERICAN MILK Review 
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Milk Plant Problems 


Discussed By H. J. Brueckner, Dept. of 
Dairy Industry, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Undulant Fever and Milk 


vESTION—There has been quite a dis- 

cussion in this locality of the dangers 

in using raw milk. We have a Bang’s 
disease free herd sell all of our 
milk to the consumers at the 
Would there be any danger of undulant fever 
What food value of milk 
What kind 


of pasteurizer would be best for a farm pro- 


and raw 


here farm. 
from such milk? 


is destroyed by pasteurization? 


ducing 10 40-quart cans of milk a day? 
—W. 5. Rai New York. 


Answer—There is no doubt but what from 
a disease standpoint raw milk is much more 
There 
are from five to ten epidemics in New York 


dangerous than is pasteurized milk. 


State every year traceable to raw milk. In 
general, this means that from five to ten of 
the raw milk distributors in the state become 
careless or are not qualified to produce raw 
milk. When these few raw milk distributors 
the 
milk or improperly pasteurized 


cause trouble, entire industry suffers. 


Since raw 
milk causes all the milk-borne outbreaks in 
New York State, there is no doubt but what 
the health departments must enforce the pas- 


teurization of milk as fast as possible. 


Most of the people in the United States 
have spent a large percentage of their early 
lives on farms where raw milk was the only 
milk used. The diseases carried by milk are 
not so important to the industry as a whole 
when a farm family uses its own milk and 
for that reason if there is an outbreak of 
disease due to milk, it is confined to the one 
When milk 
than one family, then an outbreak in the 


family. is distributed to more 
family producing the milk may cause con- 
Unfortunately, it is the 
careless or perhaps uninformed producer who 
the trouble with 
disease outbreak starts. 


siderable trouble. 


causes milk when a 


raw 

lf a herd is absolutely negative to the 
blood test for Bang’s disease, there is, of 
course, no danger from undulant fever. As 
soon as the blood of an animal 
shows any signs of reacting to the blood test, 


individual 


there is, of course, always potential danger 
of a consumer of the milk contracting un- 
dulant fever. There is only a small percent- 
age of the consumers of raw milk who con- 
tract undulant fever, even though the milk 
is from cows that are not negative to the 
Bang’s test. It that undulant 
is not very common in children. 


seems fever 

It apparently is true that a child drinking 
milk from a or cows having Bang’s 
disease must build up an immunity to the 


disease so that as an adult, even though the 
milk the 


COW 


does contain 3ang’s disease or- 
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ganism, the grown person does not contract 
the disease. Apparently the people who are 
affected most by the undulant fever organ- 
isms are those folks who have evidently not 
been exposed to it in their younger days. 
Most figures show that at 
cent of the cows infected with Bang’s disease 


least fifty per 


give milk containing the Bang’s disease or- 


ganism at one time or another during a lac- 


tation period. Doctor Birch, of our Veter- 
inary College, is of the opinion that all 
cows having Bang’s disease will at some 


time at least during their lives give off the 
organisms in the milk. 

Generally speaking, the food value of milk 
is not changed by proper pasteurization: If 
there is any’ change, it is not significant from 
the standpoint of humans or experimental 
animals because there have never been any 
experiments done by competent workers that 
have shown any superiority for either raw 
or pasteurized milk over the other. 

For a 400-quart dairy the only economical 
method of pasteurization at present is the 
30-minute holding method. If a small dairy- 
man could pasteurize for others, then one 
of the short-time, high-temperature (160 deg. 
F. or above 15 seconds or more) units would 
be no more expensive than the conventional 
type of pasteurizer. Generally speaking, all 
makes of pasteurizers do a satisfactory job. 
The cost of the various vats depends to a 
large extent upon the workmanship and ac- 
cessories purchased with the pasteurizer. I 
suggest that look 
different makes before you purchase, should 


would you into several 
you decide to pasteurize your milk. We shall 
be glad to give you a list of such manufac- 
turers should you want it. 

——> 


VIRGINIA DAIRY DAY 


V. P. L. Chapter of A. D. S. A. Holds 
Annual Event At Blacksburg 


Virginia Tech Chapter of the American 





Dairy Science Association held its eleventh 
annual Dairy Day in Blacksburg, Va., May 
4. This event is undertaken each year by 
the the 
Institute Extension 


students of Virginia Polytechnic 
Department to 


present their outlook and achievements in 


Dairy 


the field of dairying. 

3y the students, Dairy Day is considered 
the most outstanding extra-curricular activ- 
ity of those enrolled in Dairy Husbandry. 
The program consisted of fitting and show- 
ing dairy cattle, barn and dairy plant ex- 
hibits, a milking contest for co-eds, and a 
banquet and dance. 

For six weeks prior to the occasion the 
students work with their assigned animals 
to get them in the finest show conditions. 
This year three of the most popular dairy 
breeds—Jersey, Guernsey and Holstein—par- 
ticipated in the competitive judging. 

In the Co-ed. Milking Contest four teams 
Thirteen 
students also took part in the Dairy Prod- 


of three girls each participated. 


ucts Judging Contest. A variety of prizes 


were awarded to all winners. 
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@ Slotted Cushions: 
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of Self-Locking Ege ack Cover: Holds 
Cartons top securely shut 
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Swift & Co safety. Quick, easy 
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D assembly. No wrap- 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
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SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599 E. Illinois St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Statistical Review of the New York Market 


For APRIL, 1940 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE 























NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 








CASE SWEETENED Unsw. Cond. DRY = 5 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED BULK CONDENSED Whole Milk SKIMMILK ’ , 4 ; : 
Known Other Known Other Skim Whole 10% fat Known Other |Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile zone in ¢& 
Brands Brands Brands Brands Carilot Carlot 40-Qt. Can Brands Brands jin New York City Area under the Federal-State Marl 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) PriceLb. PriceLb. f.o.b.factory Lb. b. ing Agreement used by all handlers in figuring rety 
April 1 —  @5.00|\—@ 4.50 |[— _ _@3.10 [2.85@2.95 (4% @4%| Th O@7T4/6.75O7.00|— OS 6 @i*% 
me 2 |— @5.00\— @ 4.50 |\—->.. @3.10 (|2.85@2.95 4% @4%| 7% @7%/6.75@7.00\— @8 6 @7% for April 
“ 3 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |2.85@2.95 (4% @4%| 7% @7%1|6.75@7.00|\— @8 6 @7% 
* 4 |— @65.00|\—-@4.50 |— @3.10 se es 4% @4%| 7%@7%4|6.75@7.00|— @8 | 6 @7% Price Per poiy 
“ 5 |— @5.00|—@4.50 |— @3.10 |2.85@2.95 |4%@4%| 7%4@7%|6.75@7.00|— @8 | 6 @7% per buttery 
“ 6 |— @5.00|\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |2.85@2.95 |4%@4%| 7% 5@7.00\— @8 |6 @7% Ctows Bens differen 
* 8 |— @5.00|\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |2.80@2.95 |4%@— | 7%G 5@7.00|\— @7 6 @6% : ci 
“ 9 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |2.80@2.95 |4%@— | 7%<@ 5@7.00\— @7 | 6 @6% |I $2.82 ' 
oe i—  @5.00|\—-@ 4.50 = @3.10 [2.800 2:95 4% @— 7% G 5@7.00\— @7 | 6 @6% |II-A 1.90 
11 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |—  @3.10 |2.80@2.95 |4%@— | 7% 5@7.00\— @7 |6 @6% lip 1.763 ‘ 
« 13 — @5.00|\—@4.50 |—_ @3.10 |2.80@2.95 |4%@— | 7% 5@7.00|\— @7 6 @6% pes 
“ 13 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |2.80@2.95 |4%@— | 7%¢ 5@7.00\— @7 | 6 @6% |HI-A 1.363 
“* 615 |I— _- @5.00\—@ 4.50 |—-.. @ 3.10 |2.80@2.95 4% @— 7% : A — @7 6 @6% |III-B 1.504 
 _ i—  - @5.00, —@4.50 |—__ @3.10 |(2.80@2.95 4% @— 7% q 7.00\— @7 6 @6% IlI-C 1.104 
ae I—  @5.00|\—@ 4.50 |—_-« @ 3.10 [2.80@2.95 4% @— 7%G 7. — @7 |6 @6% @ gee “t 
“ 18 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |2.80@2.95 |4%@— | 744 7.00I— @7 | 6 @6% |III-D 1.079 ot 
~- a — @5.00\—@4.50 |—-._ «@3.10 |2.80@2.95 4% @— 7% ( »7.00|\— @7 | 6 @6% |IV-A 1.004 A >] 
“ 20 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.00 |2.75@2.85 |4 @4%| — 7.00\— @7 | 6 @6% |ry-p 1.035 oi 
“22 |— @5.00/—@4.50 |\— @3.00 |2.75@2.85 |4 @4%| — 7.00|\— @7 | 6 @6% : “ti 
“ 23 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.00 |2.75@2.85 |4 @4%| — 7.00|\— @7 |6 @6% |. } 
634 |j—_—-« @6.00/ —@4.50 |—__- @ 3.00 2.75@2.85 4 @4%\)— — @7 |6 @6% 3 
*¢ 625 |I— - @5.00/—@ 4.50 |—-.. @ 3.00 |2.75@2.85 4 @4%| — — @7 6 @6% i : 
“36 — @6.00\—@4.50|— @3.00 lo. 7892.85 |4 @4%| — — or | 6 O8% Rail & Truck Rontate at N. Y. City & Metropolites is 
“97 I @5.00|\—@ 4.50 |—-__- @33.00—«WXW275@ 2.85 |4 @4%| — — @7 16 @6% (Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
“ 99 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.00 |2.75@2.85 |4 @4%!} — —@7 |6 @6% Fresh Frozen ‘Frat fh 
*¢ 630 |j— - @5.00—-@ 4.50 |—-_ @ 3.00 [2.75 @2.85 4 @4%| — — @7 |6 @6% Milk Cream Cream Cond 
Tot.& Avg.| 5.00 4.50 | 3.07 | 85 4.24 | 7.3 7.23 | 6.37 March 3,067,124 125.720 10,254 34,61 ‘ 
4 
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Set For Dairy Month 


(Continued from Page 102) 
January there were 25,334,000 milk cows and 
5,433,000 heifers from one to two years old 
on farms. This was 246,000 more milk cows 
and 308,000 more heifers than were estimated 
on farms a year earlier. 


The general situation is revealed by the 
fact that between January and March butter 
prices declined 9 per cent whereas a year ago 
in the same period butter prices declined 7 
per cent. This occurred notwithstanding the 
light storage stocks in private hands. The 
price of butterfat is still somewhat below 
the average as compared with feeds. Cheese 
prices have also declined. 


In consequence, producers believe that a 
campaign of this kind will be productive of 
great good and that the agencies participat- 
ing will be able to make a demonstration of 
what teamwork can do to remove surplus 
dairy products from the market at the time 
of the highest seasonal production. 


The National Committee 


This season’s directive group for the drive 
consists of Charles W. Holman, chairman, 
Washington, D. C., National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation; D. T. Carlson, 
Willmar, Minn., American Dairy Associa- 
tion; Milton ‘Hult, Chicago, National Dairy 
Council; N. R. Clark, Chicago, Swift & 
Company; Robert Everett, New York City, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association; G. W. 
Hennerich, Washington, D. C., Ice Cream 


Merchandising Institute; W. J. Barritt, 
Tampa, Fla., International Association of 
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Ice Cream Manufacturers; Frank F. Rennie, 
Jr., Richmond, Va., International Association 
of Milk Dealers; G. G. Diffenbach, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Milk- Industry Foundation; 
W. F. Jackson, Chicago, National Cheese 
Institute; J. H. Anderson, Thompson, Iowa, 
National Association of Local Creameries; 
F. J. Griffiths, New York City, National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores; John P. 
Nichols, New York City, Institute of Dis- 
tribution; D. S. Barnes, New York City, 
National Association of Retail Druggists; 
Mrs. R. M. Keifer, Chicago, Independent 
Food Distributors Council, and C. B. Den- 
man, Washington, D. C., National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains. 


Make-up of Sub-committees 


A special committee known as the Pro- 
gram Committee consists of the following: 
Milton Hult, chairman, Chicago, National 
Dairy Council; C. W. Holman, Washington, 
D. C., National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation; O. Richards, Chicago, National 
Dairy Council; Charles Speaks, New York 
City, Milk Industry Foundation; A. H. 
Lauterbach, Chicago Pure Milk Association ; 
F. J. Griffiths, New York City, National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores; John P. 
Nichols, New York City, Institute of Dis- 
tribution; D. S. Barnes, New York City, 
National Association of Retail Druggists; 
Mrs. R. M. Keifer, Chicago, Independent 
Food Distributors Council and C. B. Den- 
man, Washington, D. C., National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains. 


The committee on Publicity consists of the 
following: Charles Speaks, chairman, New 


York City, Milk Industry Foundation; 
Dewey J. Carter, New York City, National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation; 
Miss Alice Cooley, Chicago, National Dairy 
Council; S. H. Greene, San Francisco, Cal, 
California Dairy Council; G. G. Diffenbach, 
Philadelphia Milk Industry Foundation, and 
F. H. Kullman, Chicago, Bowman Dairy 
Company. 


A committee on Coordination of Industry 
Activities consists of the following: A. H. 
Lauterbach, chairman, Chicago, Pure Milk 
Association; B. F. Beach, Detroit, Mich, 
Michigan Milk Producers Association; W. 
S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, Minn., Twin City 


Milk Producers Association; B. H. Welty, | 


Philadelphia, Interstate Milk Producers Co- 
operative; R. C. Mitchell, Hartford, Conn, 


Connecticut Milk Producers Association; R | 


E. Little, Chicago, International Association 
of Milk Dealers; Robert C. Hibben, Wash- 
ington, D. C., International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers; Dr. N. W. Hep 
burn, Chicago, American Butter Institute; 
W. A. Gordon, St. Paul, Minn., National 
Association of Local Creameries, and Georgt 
L. Mooney, Plymouth, Wis., National Cheese 
Institute. 


A special committ to prepare promo 
tional material consists of O. Richards, chair- 
man, Chicago, National Dairy Council; 6 
W. Hennerich, Washington, D. C., Ice Cream 
Merchandising Institute; Theo. R. Kane, 
New York City, Dairymen’s League & 
operative Association; W. I. Jimison, Chi 
cago, Borden-Weiland Company, and C. F. 
Deysenroth, Chicago, The Milk Foundation 
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NSTITUTE OF COOPERATION 


4:nual Sessions of National Organiza- 
tion Scheduled For July 8-13 


ishington, D. C.—More than 3,000 farm 
rs from nearly every state of the Union 
expected to gather for a week’s discus- 
national economic problems and per- 
technical problems of the cooperative 
vement when the American Institute of 
operation holds its 16th annual meeting 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
, the week of July 8. In addition to 
iers of farm and cooperative organiza- 
ms, there will be many educators, eco- 
,omists, teachers, county farm agents and 
tate and federal administrators whose work 
‘rings them in contact with the agricultural 
cooperative movement. 

Experts will address the various confer- 
ences and participate in round tables, where 
more intensive study of the multitudinous 
problems confronting the cooperative move- 
ment will be made. “The American Institute 
of Cooperation is unique among the nation’s 
educational institutions, both in the special- 
ized scope of its field of research and infor- 
mation, and in its method of procedure,” 
said Secretary Charles W. Holman, in an- 
nouncing the forthcoming sessions. 

“The Institute’s annual sessions are dev- 
oted to the study of business technique, co- 
operative principles, and national programs 
affecting agriculture. These meetings are 
the sounding board from which its influence 
is widely extended, through the general 
press, the farm press, and the radio. 

“During each of the annual sessions the 
Institute has been the guest of a prominent 
college or university. The average attend- 
ance has run into the thousands, and has in- 
cluded agricultural leaders, farm organiza- 
tion executives, marketing specialists, federal 
and state ecenomists, and educators.” 
ome 


FROZEN DESSERT LICENSES 





New York Dept. of Agriculture Begins 
Enforcement of New Rules 


\lbany, N. Y—A new weapon against 
the bootlegger of frozen desserts has been 
placed in the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets by amendments to 
the “frozen desserts law” recently approved 
by Governor Lehman. 

Under the old law fegulating the manu- 
facture and distribution of ice cream, the 
Department had no jurisdiction over frozen 
fudges and those ices and ice sherbets which 
were frozen without agitation. All are now 
included, and the Department’s Bureau of 
Food Control is proceeding immediately with 
licensing requirements, sanitary inspections 
of factories and tests for quality, according 
to Commissioner Holton V. Noyes. 

Jobbers and peddlers of all frozen desserts 
doing business other than at retail, as well 
as the manufacturers of agitated and non- 
agitated frozen confections, are now re- 
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quired to be licensed. The fee is $50 and the 
application must be approved by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Markets. 

It is now a misdemeanor for a cooperative, 
a corporation or anyone to buy or sell frozen 
desserts unless all parties required to be 
licensed are actually licensed by the State. 
Furthermore, the name and address of the 
licensee must appear on the vehicles used 
for transporting the confections. 

Those vehicles are now required to be 
constructed of an impervious material cap- 
able of being cleaned in order that the frozen 
desserts may be transported under sanitary 
conditions. 

The amended law provides that confections 
frozen in quiescent state also shall meet well 
defined standards and when sold at retail 
other than in bulk, must bear the name of 
the maker and the net contents of the retail 
package. 

Commissioner Noyes said he has directed 
immediate enforcement of the law as 
amended. 

——__— » —e 2 


TRADE COMMISSION ACTION 


Accepts Stipulation From Manufac- 
turer of “Dari-Rich” Syrup 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has accepted from Bowey’s Inc., 
401 West Superior St., Chicago, a stipula- 
tion in which that concern agrees to cease 
certain representations in the sale of its 
“Dari-Rich Syrup.” 

The respondent agrees to discontinue ad- 
vertising that a drink prepared by dairies 
and others from its “Dari-Rich” chocolate 
flavored syrup, is made of milk, or otherwise 
representing that it is made of whole milk. 
The stipulation does not inhibit Bowey’s, 
Inc., from representing the finished drink to 
be milk or made of whole milk in ‘ocalities 
where whole milk is used by dairies and 
others in the preparation of the respondent’s 
product. 

Under its stipulation, the respondent also 
agrees to cease representing that the drink 
prepared by dairies and others from its syrup 
is a chocolate drink or is chocolate milk; 
that it is an aid to so-called “beauty diets” 
and that it contains 100 per cent more energy 
value than other beverages, unless a direct 
comparison is made with a beverage specifi- 
cally mentioned, the energy value of which 
has been determined scientifically. 

The respondent also agrees to desist from 
advertising that the drink will not lessen 
mealtime appetite if consumed between meals, 


and that it is a health-building drink. 
—_——— o> 


DIMPLE DAIRIES ORGANIZED 


Nashville, Tenn. — Dimple Dairies, Inc., 
has been organized here by T. G. Dono- 
van, P. H. Halleran and R. C. Boyce. The 
firm was authorized to issue 3,500 shares of 
stock at $100 par value and 5,000 shares 
at $1. 





“Admiral, the men 
are dying like flies.” 


Death among Queen Bess’ 

sea dogs influences the milk 

industry’s efforts to save 
lives today. 


READ 
THE CURRENT ISSUE 
OF 


A@ 3INOG 


-D-1I-S-A 


A MAGAZINE FOR TODAY AND POR THE YEARS 





There is no charge for A.Q. ... Write to 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


REVIEW 


BRINGS RESULTS 


IF you have any used equip- 
ment taking up space, insert 
a classified. 


IF you need a good man for 
the plant, laboratory or sales 
force, insert a classified. 


os 
IF you want a better job or 
need employment in the dairy 
industry, insert a classified. 
s 


IF you need or have any special 
service to perform, insert a 
classified. 

_—- 


RATES 
‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other adver- 
tisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. } 
than 50 words, 2c a word additional. Keyed 
ads care of this publication, 15¢ extra. All 
payments strictly in advance. 


Look around and see what 
you have to offer or need 
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Wants and For Sale 











RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 1l5c 
extra. All payments strictly in advance. 














POSITION WANTED by _ intelligent 
young man, who can talk shop wth creamery 
operators, to do saleswork for reliable manu- 
facturer of creamery equipment and supplies. 
Experience includes three years as retail and 
wholesale route man and three years of plant 
work in processing of milk, butter and ice 
cream. Have handled all equipment and 
understand refrigeration. Pleasing person- 
ality and clean habits. Employed but seek 
advancement. Box 63, care this publication. 

5-M 

POSITION WANTED—By expert but- 
ter and soit cheese maker. I have received 
several prize-winning scores in state and 
national scoring contests. Eighteen years’ 
experience in creamery and milk plant oper- 
ation, supervision, market milk distribution, 
engineering and maintenance. Reasonable no- 
tice required. Willing to go anywhere. Ex- 
cellent reference. Box 66, care this publi- 
cation. 5-M-B 





POSITION WANTED Young man, 
married, 38 years of age, at present em- 
ployed, desires to make suitable change, pref- 
erably in the East. Has had dairy school 
training; 10 years in present position as 
plant manager. Experienced in all branches 
of dairying. Can furnish. best of references. 
Box 65, care this publication. 5-M 


POSITION WANTED — By expert 
cheesemaker of latest types of baker’s cot- 
tage, cream loaf and other soft cheeses, and 
American from whole or parc whole milk. 
Has operated plants in the West and East. 
Can come on short notice. Address Box 
64, care this publication. 5-M-B 








PASTEURIZER seeks position in ice 
cream plant. Can make and standardize all 
kinds of mixes; also run continuous freezers. 
Five years in last place. David Adams, 353 
Christopher Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-M 





USED MILK BOTTLES WANTED— 
Any size, any quantity, used milk bottles 
bought for cash. State size and condition 
and price expected. We pay delivery charges. 
Renna Dairy Co., 926 West Oak St., Old 
Forge, Pa. 3-M-3 


CREAM—We can use any quantity for 
butter. Quoting 2c over New York Extras, 
delivered Rochester. Drafts accepted up to 
85 per cent of approximate value. Immedi- 
ate settlement. Pavilion Creamery Co., Inc., 
960 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 5-M-2;B 





NOTICE—Wish to purchase frozen cream 
for immediate delivery. Kindly state date 
of storage and price. Box 45, care this 


publication. 3-M-4 





FOR SALE—Three Piaudler glass-lined 
tanks, 6,000 gallons capacity in 4 flanged-ring 
sections. First-class condition. Not insulated ; 
one 4,000 gallon Pfaudler glas-lined tank in 
3 flanged-ring sections. First-class condition. 
Not insulated. All equipped with adjustable 
jacks. Priced very reasonably. Heider Chem- 
ical Company, 163 No. Third St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 5-M 








Coming Events 


June 9-11—CERTIFIED MILK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Hotel Roosevelt, 
1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Secretary, 
Seth W. Shoemaker. 

June 24-27—AMERCAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSO- 
CIATION, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Secretary-Treasurer, R. B. Stoltz, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

duly 15-17—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL AN- 
NUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, 111 
N. Canal St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 6—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Waterloo, lowa. Secretary, E. 8S. Estel, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Sept. 22-24—NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER 
AND EGG ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Executive Secre- 
tary, Harrison F. Jones, 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Harris- 
burg. Pa. Secretary, Lloyd Burlingham, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Roberts Everett, 
232 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Oct. 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Annual Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Executive Secretary, R. E. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
vention, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Secretary, R. C. Hibben, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C,. 


November (3rd week)—-MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Show, Montana State College, Bozeman. Ad- 
dress J. A. Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, 
State College, Bozeman. 


Nov. 18-19—WEST VIRGINIA PRODUCTS AND 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Huntington. Secretary, J. J. Slavins, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


MILK PRICES REDUCED 





Retail Levels In New York City Cut 
Fractionally May ist 

Effective with the May Ist drop in pro- 
ducers’ returns to $2.45 per 100 Ibs. for 
Class 1 and $1.65 for Class 2-A milk moy- 
ing in the New York City area under the 
federal-state marketing agreement, leading 
Metropolitan area distributors dropped their 
retail levels “%c per quart for milk and lc 
per pint for heavy cream. 

The new schedule brings the larger deal- 
ers’ home delivered prices down to 17%c 
for Grade A bottled and 14%c for Grade 
B, pints holding unchanged at 11%4c and 
914c respectively. Two-quart paper contain- 
ers were cut to l6c and 13c respectively for 
Grades A and B. 

Light cream in half-pints now is 16%c 
and heavy cream 22c, with pints of the latter 
42c. 

March Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
— 40-Qt. Cans —— 














Milk Cream Cond 

March, 1940 3,067,124 125, 72¢ 34,614 
March, 1939 3,1 42 135,165 3,932 
February, 1940 2.912.933 110,527 26 8 
February, 1939 2.812.518 104,130 23,180 
January, 1949 3.028.746 115.319 29.446 
January, 1939 3,096,710 113,22 25,424 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 9,018,823 10,548 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 9,048,470 $2,536 

PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans ———— 

Milk Cream Cond 

April, 1940 694.959 21,77% 11,271 
April, 1939 650,601 24,13 9,688 
March, 1940 708.359 23.628 8.654 
March, 1939 656.345 21,410 10,987 
February, 1940 643.051 16,568 7.700 
February, 1939 567.289 16.196 7,907 
January, 1940 689.123 15,048 7,967 
January, 1939 614,224 15.894 9,418 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 2,735,492 77,023 35,592 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 2,488,459 77,63 38,000 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 





—— 40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond 
April, 1940 490,023 42,834 6,900 
April, 1939 476,203 41,749 6,906 
March, 1940 507,730 42,517 5,813 
March, 1939 479,231 43,365 5.164 
February. 1940 462.737 37.903 4,532 
February. 1939 429,257 35.747 3,301 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 1,953,547 161,00 21,390 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 1,859,687 158,524 19,104 








HIGHEST QUALITY 


LONGEST KEEPING 
BEST PRICE 


175 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PLEASE THAT FUSSY CUSTOMER WITH 


Regent Cream Cheese 


MOST DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
SMOOTHEST TEXTURE 


MEYER ZAUSNER 


NEW HOLLAND 
LANCASTER CO., PA. 


DAILY SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE 














Try Our.... 


Monday Night 


Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry..... 


By mail or by wire .... write for sample copy 


Urner-Barry Company, Publishers 
173 Chambers Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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